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Thirty-third Year, No. 43 


COMMISSIONERS IN TEXAS 
NAME COMMITTEE 10 ACT 
ON INTERLOCKING PROBLEM 


Holding Company Activities Also 
To Be Given Consideration 
By Departments 


31 STATES ARE PRESENT 


Addresses of Livingston, Van 
Schaick and Olsness; Three 
Cities Visited 











The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners met this week in Texas. 
It was the sixty-seventh annual gather- 
ing. 

The State Department heads had not 
been in session long before taking up 
what they regarded as very serious busi- 
ness—the consideration of interlocking 
boards of directors and holding com- 
panies, 

In his address Commissioner S. A. 
Olsness of North Dakota asked for the 
appointment of a committee of five.com- 
missioners to file recommendations with 
the association as to legislation to. com- 
bat the practice. The resolution present- 
ed asked for a report to be made at the 
current meeting, but this was amended 
to provide for a report at the December 
meeting, and then was unanimously 
adopted. Neither Commissioner Olsness 
nor Thompson (Missouri) minced words 
in discussing and opposing interlocking 
directorates for life companies. It was 
life companies that Olsness was dis- 
cussing in a set address, but the general 
subject of interlocking is interesting all 
the commissioners as the practice is 
growing. 

President Livingston appointed Com- 
missioners Brown, Minnesota, chairman; 
Olsness, North Dakota; Thompson, Mis- 
souri; Gough, New Jersey; Van Schaick, 
New York, as the committee to work 
out legislation about interlocking. 

Visit Houston and Galveston 


Thirty-one states were represented in 
the roll call, and a record number took 
the special train Tuesday night for the 
last two days of the meeting which were 
held in Houston and Galveston. 

The welcoming formalities were under 
the direction of Commissioner Tarver of 
Texas. Bishop Harry T. Moore of the 
Southern Methodist Church gave the in- 
vocation and former Texas Commissioner 
Cousins, now active in fire prevention, 
represented Governor Sterling. Mayor 
Charles E. Turner spoke for Dallas. 
Commissioners Dunham, Connecticut; 
Fishback, Washington; Foster, Ontario; 
Dulaney, Arkansas, and Van Schaick, 
New York, responded. 


Livingston’s Address 


In his address as president of the con- 
vention Commissioner Livingston said 
that despite all that has happened in a 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 


150th ANNIVERSARY 
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They GET It!” 


From an able woman representative in Iowa comes 
this intimate little picture of women and money in that 
state. Doubtless it might have been written of any 
other state. 


“Women are the best prospects for annuity investments at present, 
and it is interesting to see where they get the money to pay for them 
in these queer days. One teacher recently paid for hers with $200 
worth of travelers’ checks and three uncashed salary checks. Others 
go upstairs to get their money (always cash nowadays) from the 
proverbial stocking. Others go to their safety deposit boxes. But— 
they GET it! We sell annuities only if life insurance is not needed, 
or can’t be placed. There is money herge—probably as much as ever— 
but much is in hiding. And it is up to us to dislodge it and get it 
working in this safe way.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 
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INSURANCE FOR BLINDNESS 


NEW PROJECT LAUNCHED BY 
CO. HEADED BY HUGH D. HART 


Covers Disability From Any Cause 
For Single Premium 
of $100 


UNDERWRITTEN BY LIFE CO. 


New Blind Insurance Ass’n_ of 
America Elects Hart 
é President 





An insurance project that seems to be 
wholly new as a separate form of in- 
demnity is being launched by Hugh D. 
Hart, well-known in the life insurance 
business and former vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual Life. This is a plan 
to insure against blindness from any 
cause for a single life premium of $100. 

The insurance will be issued by an or- 
ganization just formed known as the 
Blind Insurance Association of America 
with head office at Washington, D. C., of 
which Mr. Hart is president. 

To Be Underwritten by Life Co. 


It is understood that the indemnity 
against blindness will be underwritten by 
a life insurance company the name: of 
which has not yet been announced. 

This blind insurance association. will 
have the exclusive distribution of this 
policy and it will undertake a national 
campaign to put blind insurance before 


the public. Although the loss of eye- 


‘sight has long been covered under acci- 


dent and health insurance policies either 
for the loss of one or both eyes as a 
direct result of accident or from disease, 
protection against the hazard of blind- 
ness in the form presented by Mr. Hart's 
organization has not heretofore been 
available. 
Premium and Benefits 

The premium of $100 provides for a 
fully paid-up policy for life and pro- 
vides for $100 a month lifetime income 
in case of blindness. There is no re- 


. striction as to cause of blindness, wheth- 


er from accident, disease, or other cause. 
In order to make the insurance available 
to as large a number as possible it is 
provided that the premium of $100 may 
be paid quarterly or in monthly pay- 
ments of either $5 or $10 a month with 
interest at 6% on the deferred premium. 

Since resigning as vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual, Mr. Hart has become af- 
filiated with a number of commercial 
enterprises in different cities. Among 
these are.the Orange Crush Co., Chi- 
cago; Southern Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Herba-Vita Co., Chic ago; Stoddard L ab- 
oratories, 3altimore ; the Bost Tooth 
Paste Co., New York; Finance Service 
Co., Baltimore; Thor Pharmacal Co., 
Atlanta. 
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SEVEN YEARS °---> 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH 


225 BROADWAY 


@ @ e Seven 
years of Service . . « Speaking of Service is 
one thing . . . Performing it is another 
° e e seven years of Service to general insurance 
men, expeditiously advisedly and cooperatively, 
in fair and foul financial weather has taught 
us many interesting things . . . We have 
learned HOW general insurance men can do a 
good Life business and we have learned WHY 
many of them do not,—in spite of their am- 
bitions . . . This information is available to 


you . « e It is part and parcel of —. 





in 
A 4 
225 W 34TH ST - NEW YORK CITY cuicxernc 4-2384 
DONALD C KEANE - LLOYD PATTERSON 
; + GENERAL AGENTS 
JOHN STREET BRANCH PERSHING SQUARE BRANCH 


60 JOHN STREET 100 EAST 42ND STREET 
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FINDS NO BARS UP AGAINST 


Producer Clinton Davidson Says There Is A 
Great Deal.of Misleading Information 
Passing Current; Gives Facts of His Own 
Organization Showing Big Lines That Are 
Justified Still Welcomed By Companies 


Clinton Davidson is one of the large writers of life insurance in the country. 


The 


majority of his cases would fall within the “Jumbo” category and he has had a great 
deal of experience in placing big cases. He is president of the Estate Planning Cor- 
poration, 67 Wall Street, New York, an organization which really specializes in large 


lines Of insurance. 


For this reason Mr. Davidson’s views on this subject are of par- 


ticular interest at this time. In the following statement, which he has prepared for The 
Eastern Underwriter, Mr. Davidson is frank both as to his views and in giving the 
facts of his experience in placing large cases with different companies. 


[ am somewhat impatient hearing so 
many incorrect statements heard about 
the difficulty of getting “Jumbo” cases 


issued. I think it is time to have a clear 
statement of the facts set before the 
field force of the country. The most 


current of incorrect statements going 
the rounds are these: 

“Other things being equal, it is much 
more difficult to get a case of $500,000 
or more issued than it is to get a small 
case issued.” 

“The Jumbo cases have a special sui- 
cide hazard.” 

“A certain large New York company 
has been largely responsible for making 
it dificult for those who are entitled to 
large policies to secure them.” 

“The lapse ratio among large policies 
is, because of the size of the policies, 
heavier than that among small policies.” 

None of these statements, in my opin- 
ion, are correct; and I will take them 
up one at a time and give what I haye 
found to be the facts: 

Difficulty of Getting Issued 

It seems to be universally accepted 
that it is more difficult to get a $1,000,000 
policy issued than one for $50,000, merely 
because of the size of the application. 
At the Million Dollar Round Table at 
the San Francisco convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers a leading executive, also a million 
dollar personal producer, and _ likewise 
head of an agency, said that the million 
dollar producer must realize that the day 
of the “Jumbo” line is passed. Address- 
ing the same group a prominent New 
York agent said that he can’t get enough 
people on the regular plan, and, there- 
fore, has been forced more or less into 
the annuity business. 

Such statements do not agree with our 
experience, both past and present. With 
the one exception of the difficulties in- 
curred regarding cardiograms, which 
will be explained in detail later, we be- 
lieve that it is easier for a man who is 
entitled to one million dollags of insur- 
ance to get it, than it is for a man who 
is entitled to only $50,000 to get the 
$50,000. I have heard it said that the 
leading companies do not wish large 
cases and that they are doing everything 
possible to discourage their presentation. 
There may be some companies that do 
not desire large cases presented to them 
where the applicant is entitled to the 
amount of insurance applied for, but so 
tar I have never seen nor heard of such 
a company. 


Suicide Hazard 


! have heard it said that the large 
cases are much more susceptible to the 
suicide risk than the smaller cases are, 
but I believe that there is absolutely no 
foundation for this statement. In my 
Opinion there are three distinct cases 
Which have a large suicide mortality and 





CLINTON 


DAVIDSON 


many of the large cases that have been 
issued happen to fall within these three 
classes. The suicide rate has been heavy, 
not because the policies were large, but 
because the policies happened to be in 
the classes referred to. These classes 
are speculators, bankers and stock ex- 
change brokers, and people whose very 
lives depend upon the pride they have 
in their standing in the community. 

I am not familiar with the record 
throughout the country but in New York 
City most of the large cases have been 
written upon men who fall readily into 
these three classes. There have been too 
many suicides but the size of the policy 
has had little to do with it. It is be- 
cause the insureds were in the three 
classes just mentioned. I think that we 
have written as many large cases as any- 
one else, and yet, during the nineteen 
years that I have been writing life in- 
surance, only two of my policyholders 
committed suicide, and neither one of 
them was in the “Jumbo” class. 


Misstatements About One Company 


A friend of mine who writes a large 
volume of business made the statement 
that one of the giant companies was op- 
posed to the writing of “Jumbo” cases 
and that the company in question had 
taken the lead in endeavoring to dis- 
courage other companies in the accept- 
ance of such cases. Having arrived at 
this conclusion he did not stop to in- 
vestigate but wrote to the company, 
pointing out its error and requesting for 
the good of the business as a whole a 
change in its attitude towards larger 
cases. 

It is true that if the applicant is not 


“TUMBO 


entitled to the amount of insurance ap- 
plied for, the agent will have extreme 
difficulty in getting the case issued by 


.that company. The broker who thinks 


he can come to its Home Office, and 
through sales ability talk the medical 
director or the underwriter into getting 
something extra, will get a surprise. 

On the other hand, my experience has 
indicated that if the applicant is entitled 
to the insurance the question of the size 
of the case will have less effect upon this 
particular company than any company 
I have dealt with. This fact is corrobo- 
rated by a statement of the recent cases 
I have offered that company and the 
action taken by it. The table, which 
follows, shows that out of $9,875,000 of- 
fered only one case was declined. On 
another a very slight rating was offered 
which was refused by the applicant; and 
two others were limited as to amount 
on account of their advanced ages. The 
one unissued case was satisfactory in 
every respect except one, namely, the 
cardiogram, and, as we all know, there 
are mild differences of opinion among 
all the experts in this field. The case 
that was declined was afterwards sub- 
mitted to eight companies. Four issued 
and four declined. In this table I refer 
to the giant company as Company A. 


Standard Business 
Accepted by Co. A. 


Offered Co. A. 








” CASES 


I have also heard it said that the lapse 
ratio among the “Jumbo” cases is un- 
usually high. This, also, is not true. The 
size of the case has nothing to do with 
the lapse ratio. If the case is properly 
underwritten; i. e. if the applicant is en- 
titled to the amount issued and if it does 
not fall within the two classes that are 
most likely to be affected by lapsation, 
the lapse ratio among the “Jumbo” cases 
will, according to our experience, be far 
better than that among smaller cases. 

The two classes most subject to lap- 
sation are, first, the so-called corpora- 
tion or partnership cases and second, se- 
curity dealers and brokers. These cases 
are subject to a very high lapse ratio, 
because of the peculiar conditions sur- 
rounding them, which ratio is in no wise 
due to the size ofthe policy, whether 
large or small. It so happens that a 
good percentage of the large cases have 
been among these two classes and those 
who have not stopped to analyze have 
thought the size of the case was the 
cause, 

All of my lapses during the present 
depression have been among these two 
classes. They are as follows: 

The first application that I wrote in 
New York was on the life of a public 
utility banker for $1,000,000. Public 





Standard Business 
Refused by Co. A. and 
Accepted by Other Co.’s 
Premium Amount Premium 
$70,800 
51,930 
24,790 
26,470 
$1,000,000 
1,000,000 

In Process 


$51,970 
30,130 


In Process 





Amount Premium Amount 
$1,500,000 $70,800 $1,500,000 
1,000,000 51,930 1,000,000 
1,000,000 24,790 1,000,000 
1,000,000 26,470 1,000,000 

1,000,000 46,410 None 

1,500,000 39,705 None 
775,000 39,556 375,000 
500,000 15,803 500,000 
175,000 5,917 175,000 
250,000 9,194 250,000 
450,000 13,980 450,000 
200,000 11,846 200,000 
210,000 210,000 105,000 
100,000 2,179 100,000 
100.000 2,096 100,000 
10,000 185 10,000 
5,000 250 5,000 
100,000 3,306 100,000 
$9,875,000 $574,417 $6,870,000 


Another Table 
The giant company mentioned is not 
the only one with which we have had 
experience with regard to the issuance 


of these large cases. I cannot show a 
record of the business placed in all com- 
panies, as we have never kept a record 
of this kind with all these companies. 
Our statements pay considerable atten- 
tion to net profits and little attention to 
volume. We did prepare, however, in 
January, 1930, a statement for a friend 
of mine who was then vice-president in 
charge of agencies of a_ well-known 
Eastern company, showing the business 
we had placed with his company during 
the previous year. The statement fol- 








lows: 
Amount Total 
Offered Your Co. Amount Placed 

$1,250,000 $1,550,000 

1,250,000 1,250,000 
101,000 101,000 
500.000 215,000 
75.000 75,000 
50.000 50,000 
500.000 500,000 
500.000 500,000 
240.000 640,000 
100,000 100,000 
250.000 95.000 
800,000 800,000 

$5,616,000 $5,876,000 


$362,886 





Utility securities held up very well dur- 
ing this depression until the fall of 1931. 
About this time several of the hankers 
specializing in Public Utilities saw what 
they were facing and began cutting ex- 
penses right and left and my policy- 
holder immediately lapsed his insurance. 
I also had three partners of a_ small 
stock exchange firm insured for a total 
of approximately $1,000,000. The firm is 
no longer in existence and neither are 
the policies. A corporation doing busi- 
ness in almost every state in the union 
purchased through me a $500,000 policy 
on the life of one of its officers. The 
annual premium was $23,730. The cor- 
poration is now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver and the policy lapsed this year. 
On the other hand, in 1931 I wrote an 
(Continued on Page 38) 


Amount Accepted Annual Premiums on 
by Your Co. Your Company’s Business 








$500.000 $15,470.00 
750,000 24,885.00 
101,000 3,893.55 
35,000 1,816.15 
75,000 2,508.00 
50,000 1,659.00 
500.000 23,730.00 
50,000 1,252.50 
240.000 8,899.20 
100,000 4,746.00 
95,000 4,122.05 
800,000 30,279.00 
$3,296,000 $123,260.45 
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Pru Reception Draws 
Distinguished Crowd 


COMPANY’S 55TH ANNIVERSARY 





President Duffield on Hand to Receive 
Newark Business Leaders at 


Home Office 





It is the delightful custom of the Pru- 
dential to commemorate each anniver- 
sary of the company’s founding with a 
luncheon-reception at the home office in 
Newark. The fifty-seventh anniversary 
was so observed Thursday of last week, 
nearly 400 leaders in the professional, 
business and political life of northern 
New Jersey attending. 

Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, was on hand to receive the 
guests. Most of the other leading ex- 
ecutives of the company were also there 
helping to make the visitors feel at home. 
Noticeable in the crowd were quite a 
number of local insurance men, including 
President John R. Hardin of the Mu- 
tual Benefit and President Ernest J. 
Heppenheimer of the Colonial Life. 
Bruce Barton, widely known writer, was 
also there. 


Among Those Present 


Among those at the Prudential recep- 
tion were these: 

United States Senators W. Warren Barbour 
and Hamilton F. Kean; Dr. Charles H. Elliott, 
commissioner of education, New Jersey; New 
Jersey State. Senators Joseph G. Wolber, New- 
ark; Arthur A. Quinn, Sewaren, and Arthur 
N. Pierson, Westfield; John J. Toohey, sec- 
retary.to the Governor; Albert C. Middleton, 
treasurer; Frank J. Bock, postmaster. 

Mayors Charles . H. Bloomfield ; 
Samuel S. Simms, Caldwell; Charles H. Mar- 
tens, East Orange; Frank J. .durray, Orange; 


Demarest, 


Jerome T. Congleton, Newark, mayor and di- 
rector of public affairs; Peter J. O’Toole, Jr., 
city clerk. 

John R. Hardin, president, Edward E. 


Rhodes, vice-president, and Oliver Thurman, 
vice-president and superintendent of agencies, 
Mutual Benefit Life; Paul B. Sommers, vice- 
president; and Frederick Hoadley, secretary, 
American Insurance Co., Newark; Edward N. 
Waldron, president, Eagle Fire. 
Vice-Presidents Percy S. Young, Edgar AIl- 
legaert, John L. O’Toole and General Counsel 
Frank Bergen of Public Service Corporation, 
Newark; Vice-Presidents George W. McRae and 
Frankland Briggs of New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Newark; Edward F. Weston, presi- 
dent, Weston Electrical Instrument Co., New- 
ark; Benjamin S. White, Whitehead & Hoag 
Co., Newark; Louis Bamberger, Newark; AIl- 
fred S. Cronheim, president, Hahne & Co., New- 
ark; Arthur Sinnott, managing editor, Evening 
Newark; L. T. Russell, 


Sr., president and treasurer, Newark Ledger 


News Publishing Co., 
Co.; James P. Logan, editor, and Philip H. 
Baldwin, business manager, Newark Call Print- 
ing & Publishing Co.; Henry Auth, vice-presi- 
dent and. general manager, Newark Star Pub- 
lishing Co.; Dr. Wilson Farrand, Newark Acad- 








away. 


“Annuity” principle. 


WINNIPEG 





Keeping abreast with 
investment needs .. . 


In the turmoil of the past two years old 
standards for investment guidance were swept 
The public mind, in its renewed search 
for those avenues of investment which offer 
absolute security and stability of income, has 
become conscious of the inherent value of the 


Fitting this principle into its own wide invest- 
ment service to the public has been one of the 
major achievements among this year’s activities 
of The Great-West Life. 


In its new “Retirement Annuity” the Company 
has brought to the support of its Agents a 
modern contract of unusual flexibility, meeting 
definite investment needs of the young and old, 
the insurable and uninsurable. 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Business in force—Over $600,000,000.00 


CANADA 











emy; President Charles L. Farrell, National 
Newark & Essex Banking Co.; President W. 
Paul Stillman, National State Bank; President 
Arthur L. Phillips, Merchants and Newark 
Trust Co.; William Scheerer, chairman of 
board, Fidelity Union Trust Co.; W. D. Van- 
derpool, president, Howard Savings Institution ; 
Henry G. Atha, chairman of board, Howard 
Savings Institution; Murray S. Wilson, vice- 
president, National City Bank of New York; 
Jackson E. Reynolds, president, First National 
Bank of New York; Lynde Selden, vice-presi- 
dent, Chase National Bank. 

Judges Worrall F. Mountain, East Orange; 
Newton H. Porter, Montclair, and William A. 
Smith, Montclair; Dallas Flannagan, Mont- 
clair, and Richard Hartshorne, Newark. 

Lawyer Robert H. McCarter, Newark; Drs. 
Wells P. Eagleton, Edgar A. Ill, both of New- 
ark; Rabbi Solomon Foster, Rev. Arthur 
Dumper, Bishop Wilson’ R. Stearly, Rev. Wil- 
liam Hiram Foulkes. 

Curtis R. Burnett, vice-president and _ treas- 
urer, American Oil & Supply Co., and direc- 
tor of National Newark & Essex Banking Co. 








Dp 





* insurable from 
the day of birth 
with - 












The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne , Indiana 





0 





ULLMAN PLAYLET RELEASED 





Permission to Reproduce “Life’s Like 
That,” Will Be Given by Los 
Angeles Agent 
Louis Ullman, New York Life repre- 
sentative of Los Angeles, whose latest 
playlet, “Life’s Like That,” was a hit at 
the recent convention of the National 
Association in San Francisco, has decid- 
ed to release the playlet for general pro- 
duction throughout the country by local 
associations, home offices of life com- 

panies and individual agents. 


Manuscripts of the copyrighted play 
with full instructions for its use and per- 
mission to produce may be secured by 
writing Mr. Ullman at his address: 416 
West Eighth Street, Los Angeles. <A 
small royalty fee is being charged to 
cover necessary costs. 





Life Group Ad Trophy 




















The Life Group Trophy, shown above, 
was awarded at the recent meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in 
New York to the Connecticut Mutual 
Life—“for the most outstanding contri- 
bution of the year to the development 
of life insurance advertising.” Kenilworth 
H. Mathus is editor of publications and 
in charge of advertising for the Con- 
necticut Mutual. 





H. C. McNAMER JOINS WOLFSON 
Will Be Production Manager for Berk- 
shire General Agent; Wide Expe- 
rience in Business 

S. Samuel Wolfson, Berkshire Life 
general agent in New York City, has 
appointed Harry C. McNamer as produc- 
tion manager. 

Mr. McNamer has had a wide experi- 
ence in the business. He was in per- 
sonal production for fifteen years with 
the Equitable Society, later became as- 
sistant manager of the Chicago agency 
of the Union Central, and then assumed 
charge of the Louisville agency for the 
Cincinnati company. 

He is a past president of the Chicago 
Life Underwriters Association and was 
for many years National Association ex- 
ecutive committeeman from Chicago. He 
is a Chartered Life Underwriter and 
served as the first president of the Alum- 
ni Association of the American College, 
having won his C. L. U. degree in the 
second group which took the examina- 
tions. 

















WORKING WITH BOTH HANDS 


Monarch representatives have not only life“insurance to offer but 
also non-cancellable accident and health. Almost every interview on 
accident and health insurance converts a suspect for life insurance 
into a prospect, because the information obtained in this manner 


brings out life insurance needs. 


MONARCH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
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Actuaries Must Solve 
Many Present Problems 


EFFECT OF ERA OF DEFLATION 





John S. Thompson Reminds Actuarial 
Society Members of Their Responsi- 
bilities; Comments on Policy Loans 





That life insurance companies will nat- 
urally share in due measure in the bene- 
fits which accrue from the apparent fa- 
yorable turn of economic events was 
brought out by John S. Thompson, vice- 
president and mathematician of the Mu- 
tual Benefit and president of the Actua- 





JOHN S. THOMPSON 


rial Society of America, in his address 
before the Society in Ottawa, Canada, 
last week. 

However, the life companies will also 
inherit from this era of deflation certain 
problems which must largely be met by 
their actuaries, Mr. Thompson said. One 
is the series of problems related to pol- 
icy loans. In this regard the speaker 
said : 

“Superficially the policy loan asset is 
one of unusual security and on a re- 
munerative interest basis. But policies 
with loans are unstable, are subject to 
a high termination rate and because of 
selection applied by the insured, prob- 
ably to a high mortality rate as well. 
Greater even than these is the problem 
presented by the development of an ab- 
normal demand for cash at a time when 
revenue is diminished and security val- 
ues lowered. The treatment of exist- 
ing policies subject to loans presents a 
problem in acquisition expense since 
many of those who have been forced to 
terminate their insurance contracts or 
are on the verge of doing so, are logical 
prospects for new insurance. But the 
problem of preparedness for the policy 
loans demand is a financial one and rais- 
es the question as to how high the costly 
factor of liquidity must be rated in the 
investment scheme.” 


Rate of Interest 


Mr. Thompson had considerable to say 
about the importance of the rate of in- 
terest a company maintains. He quoted 
at length the views of Charlton T. Lewis 
from a paper entitled “The Normal Rate 
of Interest,” written in 1899, and said 
that, omitting details, they are as true 
today as when written and may be re- 
considered with advantage just now. 

“It would be difficult to improve upon 
the manner in which this same thought 
was started over forty years ago by A. 
G. Mackenzie in a paper read before 
the Institute in 1891,” Mr. Thompson as- 
seried. He quoted the following remarks 
of Mr. Mackenzie as a challenge of vig- 
orous and thoughtful management which 
may be accepted in these difficult times 


(Continued on Page 8) 

















Estates Are Elastic 


The difficulty is, however, that 
they usually become SMALLER 
before they become the property of 
a legal heir. 


Inheritance taxes, legal fees and other fixed 
charges combine to shrink the total. 


Tell your prospect how he can keep his estate 
INTACT with life insurance acquired 
for that purpose. 
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Rapid Rise in Rate Of 
Group Disability Cited 


JUMPS 128% IN FIVE YEARS 





E. E. Cammack Tells Results of Com- 
pany Investigation in Actuarial 
Society Paper 





The persistent increase in the rate of 
permanent total disability under group 
life policies was noted in a paper which 
E. E. Cammack, vice-president and actu- 
ary of the Aetna Life, gave at the meet- 
ing of the Actuarial Society in Ottawa, 
Canada, last week. Mr. Cammack spoke 
on recent mortality upon lives insured 
under group policies and premium rates 
thereon. 

His paper analyzed the combined 
group mortality experience of the Aetna, 
Connecticut Gereral, Metropolitan, Pru- 
dential, Sun Life and Travelers for the 
last ten years. “The most remarkable 
feature of the investigation is the rapid 
and persistent increase in the rate of 
permanent total disability,” he asserted. 

During the period covered by the in- 
vestigation, group policies have provided 
for the payment of the sum insured on 
death or on prior permanent total dis- 
ability before age sixty. The investiga- 
tion shows that the rate of disability has 
increased 128% in five vears and that it 
is Over nine times what it was ten years 
ago. The permanent total disability 
claims in 1931 in the non-hazardous in- 
dustries were 43% of the death claims 
below age 60. 

Mr. Cammack stated that the cost of 
the benefit seems to depend more upon 
the attitude of the emplover, the attitude 
of the emplove, industrial and economic 
conditions and the interpretation of the 
courts than it does upon the actual rate 
of permanent total disability. 

Clause Now Eliminated 

It no longer appears practical to insure 
the risk of disability and recently the 
principal companies writing group insur- 
ance have eliminated the disability clause 
from new group policies. In order, how- 
ever, that employes leaving on account 
of disability may not lose their protec- 
tion, the companies are allowing the em- 
ployer to continue the insurance by pay- 
ment of the regular premium during dis- 
ability. The companies further provide 
that if insurance is cancelled when an 
employe is totally disabled and death 
occurs within a period of twelve months 
(but not longer than the insurance has 
been in effect) and before recovery of 
the employe, the claim will be paid and 
no premium will be required for this ex- 
tension of insurance. 

In the group mortality experience 
which Mr. Cammack cited there are over 
23,000,000 years of exposure with 160,915 
death claims and 24,643 permanent total 
disability claims. The experience is ana- 
lyzed by industry for the two periods 
1922-1926 and 1927-1930. The mortality 
and disability experience is about 5% 
higher in the latter period than in the 
former. 

In the non-hazardous industries actual 
claims were 7.46 per $1,000 of insurance 
in force in 1925, 7.36 in 1926, 7.09 in 1927, 
7.84 in 1928, 7.95 in 1929, 8.09 in 1930 and 
8.36 in 1931. And so in six years the ac- 
tual claims per $1,000 increased 12%. 
Nearly one-third of this increase is due 
to an increasing average age of those 
insured. The other two-thirds constitutes 
a real increase in mortality and disabil- 
ity rates. 


NEW YORK ASS’N DINNER 

The speakers for the November dinner 
meeting of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York will be Henry 
E. North, third vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life, and George S. Van Schaick, 
New York insurance commissioner. The 
affair will be held at the Hotel Astor 
Thursday evening, November 10. 





ADDRESSES AD CLUB 
Rex B. Magee, advertising manager of 
the Lamar Life, addressed the Jackson 
(Miss.) Advertising Club last week. 
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Cleary Northwestern Mutual Head 


Vice-President of Company Since April, 1919; Former Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Wisconsin; H. D. Thomas 
New Vice-President 


At a meeting of the board of trustees 
this week M. J. Cleary, vice-president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, one of 
the most able men in the business, was 
elected president, succeeding the late 
William D. Van Dyke. The election will 
give wide satisfaction in the field ranks 
as Mr. Cleary is one of the most popu- 
lar of company officials. 

Mr. Cleary was born in Moscow, Iowa 
County, Wisconsin; was educated at the 
Academy in that city; at Valparaiso, 
Ind., and the University of Wisconsin. 
After being admitted to the bar he prac- 
ticed law in Blanchardville, and then 
became interested in the banking and 
insurance business. He entered public 
life as a member of the board of super- 
visors of La Fayette County; became 
chairman of the board; then was elected 
to the Wisconsin legislature. In January, 
1915, he was appointed executive counsel 
by Governor Philipp of Wisconsin, and 
on July 1, 1915, became insurance com- 
missioner, As head of the Wisconsin 
Insurance Department he quickly won 
his spurs in the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners where his log- 
ic, clarity of speech and common sense 
won him a countrywide reputation. In 
April, 1919, he joined +he Northwestern 
Mutual as vice-president. He is a force- 
ful, able executive. 

Some months ago he made a note- 
worthy address in this city outlining the 
economic and insurance situation in a 
way which made a remarkably fine im- 
pression on the hundreds of Northwest- 
ern Mutual representatives at a banquet 





M. J. CLEARY 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania, this city. The 
speech, given wide publicity, greatly en- 
couraged the production force of the 
companies. 
Howard D. Thomas, manager of farm 
loans, was elected vice-president of the 


Milwaukee company at the trustees’ 
meeting. Two new trustees were also 
named: Fred W. Sargent, president, 
Northwestern Railway, Chicago, and 
Ethan A. H. Shepley, St. Louis attorney. 

Reports on production of new _ busi- 
ness presented at the meeting showed 
that the Northwestern in September 
registered an increase of 3.82% over 
September, 1931. 





HARPELL TRIAL NEXT MONTH 





Pleads Not Guilty at Proceedings This 
Week; Judge Stops Talk of Pub- 
lisher After Ninety Minutes 


James J. Harpell, Canadian newspaper 
editor, was this week committed to stand 
trial in the court of Kings Bench on a 
charge of criminal libel made against him 
by T. B. Macauley, president of the 
Sun Life. The case will be heard at 
the November assizes. 

After pleading not guilty and_being 
committed to the King’s Bench Harpell 
attempted to read a lengthy statement. 
The judge listened attentively for some 
ninety minutes, then stopped Harpell. 
The material was later struck from the 
court records on the ruling of the judge. 
Harpell was not represented by counsel 
and will most likely plead his own case 
before the jury. 


TARVER ELECTION SEEN 
As the Eastern Underwriter goes to 
press it is the belief at the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 


now meeting in Texas, that Judge W. A. - 


Tarver, Texas Commissioner, will be the 
next president of the Convention. G. W. 
Brown, Minnesota, is slated to be first 
vice-president. 





REMINGTON RAND GROUP 

A group insurance plan providing life 
insurance totaling approximately  $2,- 
000,000 has been adopted by Remington 
Rand, Inc., the contract being under- 
written by the Metropolitan Life. The 
plan is co-operative with company and 
employes sharing the cost. 





NEW INDIANA COMPANY 
Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the Secretary of State, Indiana, 
by the Elkhart National Life Insurance 
Co. of Elkhart, Ind. 


Com. Olsness’ Attack on 
Interlocking Activity 


RECOMMENDATIONS AT DALLAS 





Against Any Further Acquirement of 
Control by Holding Companies; No 
Entangling Alliances 





At the Insurance Commissioners’ con- 
vention this week in Texas, Commission- 
er Olsness of South Dakota discussed 
the evil of interlocking investments and 
directorates of stock life insurance com- 
panies, and the remedy. Following his 
talk, as printed elsewhere, there was a 
committee appointed to investigate the 
subject. He made the following recom- 
mendations : 

The convention condemn any further 
acquirement of control of life insurance 
companies by holding companies or the 
control of one life insurance company by 
another or the control of two or more 
life companies by the same group of in- 
dividuals. 

The reinsurance of one company’s 
business by another should be entirely 
prohibited and legislation should be en- 
acted to accomplish this desired reform. 

There should be legislation to prohibit 
the investment of any funds of a life 
company in the stock of any bank or in- 
vestment company and no bank or in- 
vestment company should be permitted 
to hold, own or control more than 10% 
of the stock of any life insurance com- 
pany and the ownership and control of 
a life insurance company through inter- 
locking directorates between the life in- 
surance company and banks or invest- 
ment companies, or through joint own- 
ership through a holding company havy- 
ing control of two or more of the insti- 
tutions, should be covered by this pro- 
hibition. 

Each life insurance company should be 
free from all entangling alliances with 
outside interests. 





PERCENTAGE OF INVESTMENTS 





Arkansas Commissioner Illustrates Shift 
In Holdings of Insurance 
Companies 


Shifts in insurance company invest- 
ments were discussed by Commissioner 
Du Laney of Arkansas in his talk before 
the commissioners this week. Insurance 
companies’ percentage holdings in invest- 
ment portfolios at three different years 
follow: 

1906 1921 1931 
Percentages 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks.34.8 





Public Utility Bonds and 
 vcccuendegentt ed 4.7 3.0 10.0 
Other Bonds and Stocks.. 3.7 1.4 3.3 
Real Estate Mortgages..... 28.5 34.4 38.4 
Real Estate ....... 4 2.0 2.8 
Government Bonds & 18.9 8.6 
Policy Loans ...... on an 13.0 15.9 
Cet AMD vo ccaccesices 2 4.4 4.8 





L. A. LINCOLN ON RADIO 
Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Metropolitan Life, 
is scheduled to make a radio address to- 
morrow evening on the program of the 
American Taxpayers League from Sta- 
tion WJZ at eight o'clock. 


F. H. DAVIS TALKS IN DENVER 





Former Executive, Comes Down f:om 
Ranch, and Goes Over Big; 
Health Good 


Denver, Oct. 18—Frank H. Dovjs 
former vice-president of the Equit ible 
Life Assurance Society, and former en. 
eral agent here of the Penn Mutual. re. 
entered the life insurance picture | day 
at an underwriters’ breakfast at the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce on /nyj- 
tation of the Denver underwriters. He 
drove down from his Wyoming ranc!: for 
the purpose of introducing Georg: H 
Harris, educational supervisor of the Sun 
Life of Canada who was the gues of 
honor. Following a most constructive 
and helpful talk by Mr. Harris the chair- 
man called upon Mr. Davis for a short 
talk. In fifteen minutes of extempor- 
aneous speech Mr. Davis exhibited al] 
the fire, punch and vigor of former 
years; in fact, many present felt that 
they had never seen him in better form. 
He certainly appears to be in the pink 
of condition, which will rejoice his many 
friends everywhere and who knew that 
he had retired from insurance because 
of ill health. 





KENTUCKY TAX REFUND 

Refunds on a portion of taxes paid in- 
to the commonwealth of Kentucky by the 
Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati 
was ordered by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral William R. Attkisson, recognizing 
the contention of the company that taxes 
paid to- municipalities should be deduct- 
ed from the amount paid into the state 
government. 


Taxes paid by general agents of the 
company were not included in the refund 
as it was classed as a tax on the agents 
and not the company. 


The company had requested refunds in 
the amount of $1,679.46 for the year 1928 
and $1,713.54 for the year 1929. 





APPEARED ON RADIO 

Matilda Rosenfeld, a San Francisco 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, appeared on the radio giving five 
minute talks devoted exclusively to life 
insurance topics. She has also written 
about annuities for the periodical, West- 
ern Finance. In one issue her topic was 
this: “Why Every Woman Should Own 
Some Life Insurance or an Annuity.” 
Another article was called: “An Annu- 
ity—An Ideal Xmas Gift.” 





FEWER POLICY LOANS 


Further evidence of an improvement 
in the policy loan situation comes from 
the Mutual Benefit Life. John S. Thomp- 
son, vice-president and mathematician of 
the company, reports that the peak was 
apparently reached by his company in 
June and that there has been a reces- 
sion in the number since that time. 





OKLAHOMA APPOINTMENT 
Lee White of Okmulgee, Okla., has 
been appointed agency organizer in Ok- 
lahoma of the Mutual Life, succeeding 
George Bond who has been made gen- 
eral agent of the Union Central. 





Responsibility— 


confidence and respect stands at the mercy of the fieldman; the popular conception of life insurance can be clarified or distorted—depending upon his 


tactics. 


altruistic business. 





The agent is indeed the keeper of a weighty trust. 


It is far better to lose business than to gain it through trickery or at the expense of a competitor’s reputation. 
are the refuge of the morally and mentally unfit—a sure indication of shortcomings that brand their users as undesirables of the lowest order. 


| There is no factor so vital to the institution of life insurance as the character of those who present it to the buying public. 


These things being true, it follows inevitably that the man who traduces his competitor, or who misrepresents, or who lacks the highest sense of 
fair play and honesty, is actually a menace to the entire institution. 


The sooner these evil inf-\ences are eternally barred, the more quickly will life insurance demonstrate that it is the world’s most humanitarian and 


The whole structure of 


Sharp practices and mud-slinging 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Who’s Who 


in the 


Continental American 
Life Insurance Company 


Wilmington 


ai 


OFFICERS 


Delaware 


ADOLPH A. RYDGREN, President 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 
CLAUDE L. BENNER 
DANIEL E. JONES 
OTLEY E. SIMPERS ___; 
MAX S. BELL 
FREDERICK R. GALE 


CLAUDE L. BENNER, Ph.D., 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Vice-President of the Company 
JOSEPH L. CAHALL....Georgetown, Delaware 


Former Secretary of State 


J. HARRY COVINGTON....Washington, D. C. 
Former Chief Justice of the 
Dist. of Columbia 


DR. J. McFADDEN DICK. Salisbury, Maryland 


Physician and Surgeon 


FRANCIS V. duPONT....Wilmington, Delaware 
President of Equitable Office Bldg. Co., N. Y. 
Director of 


Equitable Trust Company, Wilmington 
Empire Trust Company, N. Y. 
Sherry Netherlands Co. 

Savarins, Inc., etc. 


DIRECTORS 


WILBUR W. HUBBARD... Baltimore, Maryland 
President Hubbard Fertilizer Company 


WILLIAM F. KURTZ__..Wilmington, Delaware 
Attorney at Law 
Director Wilmington Provision Co. 


NEW YORK MANAGER 
Max J. Hancel 


Offices - - 120 Broadway 





Vice-President R. VAUGHN WHITE. Assistant Secretary 
Vice-President FRANK A. MITCHELL... Assistant Comptroller 
Secretary LEE H. NICHOLS, JR... Assistant Treasurer 

- DR. P. W. TOMLINSON, 
ew Consulting Medical Director 
Actuary DR. SAMUEL C. RUMFORD... Medical Director 
Comptroller WILLIAM F. KURTZ... General Counsel 


GEORGE A. MARTIN....Wilmington, Delaware 
Vice-President of the Company 
J. EDGAR RHOADS. ....Wilmington, Delaware 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons 
ROBERT H. RICHARDS Wilmington, Delaware 
Attorney at Law 
Director Wilmington Trust Co. 

Director Equitable Trust Company 
ADOLPH A. RYDGREN. Wilmington, Delaware 
President of the Company 
HAROLD S. SCHUTT....Wilmington, Delaware 
V.P. and Gen'l Mngr. of C. H. Geist Co. 

Director Wilmington Trust Co. 
DR. P. W. TOMLINSON, Wilmington, Delaware 
Consulting Medical Director of the Company 
JAMES P. WINCHESTER, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Chairman of the Board, Wilmington Trust Co. 
Director Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
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A. E. N. Gray Addresses 
C. L. U. Chapter Here 

NEW YORK COMMITTEES NAMED 

Hilliard, Whitelaw, Alk and Wolters 


Chairmen; Wolters Also Speaker 
at Luncheon 











There are more sales arguments in 
some technical explanations of life in- 
surance than there are in all the books 
written on salesmanship, A. E. N. Gray, 
assistant secretary of the Prudential, told 
the New York Chapter of the C. L. U. 
at its monthly luncheon, held in the new 
quarters of the Western Universities 
Club on the fifty-sixth floor of the 500 
Fifth Avenue Building last week. This 
was the first meeting at which the new 
president of the chapter, Grant L. Hill 
of the McMillen agency, presided. There 
were a number of new members present 
who had passed the most recent exam- 
inations for the degree. 

Four committee heads were named by 
the association at the meeting. J. Carl 
Hilliard of the J. Elliott Hall Penn Mu- 
tual agency is to be program head; Le- 
roy Whitelaw of the McNulty Pruden- 
tial office in charge of membership and 
Benjamin Alk of the Ben Hyde Penn 
Mutual agency will be publicity chair- 
man. 

Following a speech by Henry Wolters, 
C. B. Knight agency of the Union Cen- 
tral, reminding how many unemployed 
are “taking a shot at selling insurance” 
although incompetent to sell it properly. 
Mr. Wolters was appointed chairman of 
a new committee to consider the matter 
of qualification of agents to make rec- 
ommendations as to what can be done. 
The other members of the committee 
will be Mr. Whitelaw and Carl Spero 
of the Sackerman & Lewi. agency, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Wolters’ speech was the first of a 
series to be made on various subjects 
by a member at each meeting preceding 
the guest speaker. Mr. Wolters declaréd 
unfair the competition of part-time 
agents who sell policies by means_ of 
their connections, unemployed men who 
tackle life insurance because it seems 
easy, and salaried solicitors. No objec- 
tion was voiced to the entry into the 
business of anyone willing to give it full 
time and to study for it. It was hoped 
that eventually legislation might be 
passed to require a written examination 
before a license may be issued, the pro- 
cedure now followed in the fire field. 

The next luncheon of the chapter will 
be November 10 at the Western Uni- 
versities Club, where it is intended to 
hold the events for the next few months. 
The club quarters, just opened this 
month, occupy the top floors of one of 
Fifth Avenue’s tallest skyscrapers, 
topped in height only by the Empire 
State and Rockefeller Center. 

Gray’s “Weight in Gold” Story 

Mr. Gray told the members that fine 
as the life insurance message is it must 
be translated for the benefit of the av- 
erage persons. Otherwise it means no 
more than a beautiful phrase in French 
means to one who does not know that 
language. He gave the agents many lit- 
tle stories to help translate life insurance 
for the benefit of the prospect. 

One of his suggested openings was, 
“Has it ever occurred to you that it is 
easier for a man to be worth his weight 
in gold than it is for a lump of gold to 
be worth its weight in man? Take you 
(the prospect). You weigh 160 pounds. 
Now a lump of gold weighing 160 pounds 
is worth about $53,000. The interest from 
that would amount to $2,650 a year. 
Surely you are worth more than that, 
judging your income. But there is this 
difference. That lump of gold will still 
be earning $2,650 when you are 95 years 
old. You won’t be.” 

Don’t be shamed into dropping the 
emotional appeal, Mr. Gray said. If the 
prospect says, “Cut out the sob stuff.” 
the agent may answer, “All right. Let’s 
both cut out the sob stuff. [I'll try to 


sell you just for my commission, and 
you'll resist just because of the premium 


to pay. We'll drop your family, and just 
consider what is good for you and me.” 
The prospect will not be so willing to 
“cut the sob stuff.” 

Two of the openers given by Mr. 
Gray were, “If you could pay 40% of the 
inheritance taxes on your estate now, 
would you do it?” 

“Would you advise a widow to put her 
all into a business the day after the 
owner died?” 

Mr. Gray told how he had once gone 
to settle a death claim. , The insurance 
was all that the widow had, and when 
he handed her the check she seized her 


‘child and sobbed, “Thank God! Thank 


God!” As he left Mr. Gray thought to 
himself that the insurance agent who 
sold the policy should get some of that 
thanks, and he said to himself, “Isn’t it 
wonderful to be in a work where people 
will often thank God for what you and 
your work have done?” 





FORT SILL POLICIES 


Commissioner Reed Asks Congressman 
To Protect Companies Authorized to 
Write Business in Oklahoma 

An appeal was made by Commissioner 
Jesse G. Read to Congressman Jim Mc- 
Clintic asking his intervention at Wash- 
ington in the protection of insurance 
companies, properly licensed in Oklaho- 
ma, in their efforts to write business at 
Fort Sill military reservation. Commis- 
sioner Read’s appeal was in behalf of the 
life insurance agents of Oklahoma and 
particularly those of southwestern Okla- 
homa who have complied with all laws 
of the state. He called attention to the 
fact that The Great American Life In- 
surance Company of San Antonio, Tex., 
which is writing insurance in the Fort 
Sill reservation, is a small concern hav- 
ing begun business January 2, 1931, and 
at the close of business December 31, 
1931. had but a surplus of $34,000. He 
further pointed out that insurance com- 
panies regularly licensed by the insur- 
ance department and operating in Okla- 
homa pay more than $1,000,000 in taxes 
for the up-keep and support of the state 
government, the taxes being derived from 
a percent levied on the premium and so 
many dollars for each agent’s license. 

The Commissioner explained that al- 
though the state has no jurisdiction over 
the military reservation he believed it is 
unfair for the unlicensed company to sell 
insurance there. 





WILL MISS S. J. ROSENBLATT 

The State Life of Indianapolis was re- 
cently saddened by the death of the com- 
pany’s biggest producer, Samuel J. Ro- 
senblatt of Chicago, who was popular 
and highly respected in State Life circles. 





NOV. MEET IN NEWARK 
The next meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Tersev will be held on Monday, Novem- 
ber 14, in Newark. The association ex- 
pects to have a prominent life insurance 
man as speaker. 


Thompson Tak 


(Continued from Page 5) 


not only by the financial officers of life 
companies, but by the actuaries as well. 
“Whatever may be the future of the 
rate of interest, I am convinced that 
those institutions will be best entitled 
to the confidence of the community who 
have men at their heads, both as direc- 
tors and managers, who note the ten- 
dency of the times and are inspired by 
the spirit of the age, who do not cling 
to old rules when they have become ef- 
fete nor adopt new rules without suf- 
ficient reason, who act with courage in 
the general but with caution in the par- 
ticular, who make the best of their op- 
portunities, ‘who know the seasons when 
to take occasion by the hand,’ and thus 
to conserve and increase the vast ac- 
cumulations committed to their care.” 


American Institute to 
Hear Current Topics 


EDGEWATER BEACH MEETING 





Actuaries Will Review Mortality on 
Non-Jumbo Risks, Suicide, Double In- 
demnity, Reinsurance and Annuities 





The American Institute of Actuaries, 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, November 3 and 4, has a pro- 
gram of unusual interest as the informal 
discussion will cover such topics as mor- 
tality and underwriting, reinsurance, an- 
nuities and settlement options, life insur- 
ance trends, surrender values, conserva- 
tion and actuarial co-operation in agency 
matters. 

The following are the set papers: 

Annual Dividends—An Asset Share 
Method of Distribution—E. F. Estes. 

_ Non-Participating Premiums Concern- 
ing Withdrawals—W. A. Jenkins. 

Some Aspects of Modern Industrial In- 
surance—Frank D. Kineke. 

Forces of Decrement in a Multiple- 
Decrement Table—Walter O. Menge. 
_An_Analysis of the General Summa- 
tion Formula—E. F. Estes. 


Mortality, Underwriting and Reinsurance 


The discussion on mortality and under- 
writing will be divided as follows: 

; (A) What is the mortality experience 
in the non-jumbo classes, e. g., $1,000, 
$2,000, etc. ? 

_(B) What is the situation as to sui- 
cide and what changes are in conse- 
quence advisable in policy contracts, un- 
derwriting rules or otherwise ? 

(C) Does the double indemnity benefit 
affect life insurance mortality? What is 
- future of the double indemnity ben- 
ent: 

The reinsurance informal discussion 
will be on these points: What changes 
are being made in limits of acceptance 
and net retention? How should policy 
loans be treated under reinsurance. 
Should the co-insurance system be dis- 
continued ? 

Other informal discussion during the 
convention follows: 

III. Annuities and Settlement Options. 

(A) What assumptions as to interest 
and mortality are being used and what 
changes, if any, should be made for 
. immediate annuities ? 

. pure deferred annuities ? 
. retirement annuities with optional 
cash values? 

4. settlement options under life insur- 

_ ance contracts? 

5. under (4) should there be a distinc- 

tion for sex? 

(B) To what extent is the Combined 
Annuitants’ Table being used for life an- 
nuities other than group? 

(C) Is the payment of life insurance 
companies of interest in excess of a 
guaranteed 314% or 4% on funds subject 
to withdrawal justified ? 

IV. Life Insurance Trends. 

(A) What is the outlook as to new in- 
surance issues? Would a lower general 
price level be accompanied by reduced 
issues and what offsetting factors are 
there? 

(B) Does an increase in non-partici- 
pating rates impend ? 

(C) What lessons may be drawn from 
the experience with industrial insurance 
during the depression ? 

Surrender Values. 

(A) Should surrender charges in the 
early years be substantially increased to 
discourage lapsation and substitution ? 

(B) Should surrender charges at all 
policy durations be increased to provide 
some protection against the drain due to 
policy loans and cash surrenders in peri- 
ods of depression ? 

VI. Conservation of Business. 

(A) Rewriting. 

1. What plans are being used—salaried, 

commission, by mail? 

2. What is the volume of rewritten 

business ? 

3. What is the persistency of rewrit- 

ten business ? 

4. How may twisting to other com- 

panies be minimized? 


wry 


5. Is rewriting sound conservation ? 

. (B) What special arrangements, if any, 

should be considered to encourage the 

revival of lapsed policies as soon as busi- 

ness conditions warrant? 

VII. Actuarial Co-operation in Agenc 
Matters. 

1. What methods are used to analyze 
the quality of business submitted by in- 
dividual agents and agencies? 

2. What studies are being made in 
agency cost accounting? 

3. How may the system of compensa- 
tion of agents be related to their real 
value to the companies? 


te 





MUTUAL BENEFIT CONFERENCE 





Twenty General Agents Attend Regional 
Meeting at Newark; President 
Hardin Welcomes Visitors 
Twenty general agents of the Mutual 
Benefit Life attended a regional confer- 
ence at the home office in Newark on 
Monday and Tuesday. This was the first 
of a series of four meetings which the 
company is sponsoring in various sec- 
tions of the country this month. Others 
are to be held in Louisville, Worcester 

and Denver. 

President John R. Hardin welcomed 
the visitors and gave them a talk on 
economic conditions as he sees them. 
Other home office executives also at- 
tended the meeting and participated in 
the discussions which were of a round- 
table nature. 

The following general agents attended: 
M. B. Ames, Norfolk; H. L. Choate, 
Washington; Donald Clark, Detroit; R. 
B. Cornish, and L. D. Day, Newark; C. 
E. DeLong, New York City; A. A. Drew, 
Chicago; J. S. Drewry, Cincinnati; G. E. 
O. Flock, Williamsport; J. H. Glenn, 
Philadelphia; B. L. Gulick, Trenton; 
Clay W. Hamlin, Buffalo; A. S. John- 
ston, Detroit; W. L. King, Williamsport; 
A. F. Lewis, Syracuse; W. DeC. Moore, 
Portland, Me.; M. J. Ream, Pittsburgh; 
C. W. Reed, Wheeling; L. A. Spalding, 
Baltimore, and C. T. Thurman, Rich- 
mond. 


HALL GROUP DIRECTORS 








Insurance Careers of Fred E. Disch and 
Lewis C. Sprague of Penn 
Mutual Life 

Fred E. Disch and Lewis C. Sprague, 
who have been made group directors of 
the J. Elliott Hall agency of the Penn 
Mutual, New York City, are insurance 
men with considerable experience. 

Mr. Disch spent the five years from 
1919 to 1924 in the casualty department 
of the Travelers. He then had one year 
of personal production with the Acacia 
Mutual Life. In March, 1925, he re- 
turned to his first love and was field 
assistant to the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co. and the Metropolitan 
Casualty Co. in their casualty depart- 
ments until June, 1929. At that time the 
urge of the life insurance business called 
him back into those fields and for three 
years he was supervisor and field organ- 
izer in the Newark agency of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life. 

Mr. Sprague entered the life insurance 
business with the Brooklyn National in 
1928 and shortly thereafter became con- 
nected with the life department of 
Marsh & McLennan, where he remained 
until 1929. Early in 1929 he joined the 
former Alexander E. Patterson agency 
of the Penn Mutual in New York as a 
personal producer. His success in that 
field won the appointment of assistant 
agency manager, six months later. On 
January 1, 1931, he became associate 
general agent under D. B. Adler, general 
agent of the Penn Mutual in New York 
and continued in that capacity until he- 
coming associated with the J. Elliott 
Hall Agency. 


OREGON APPOINTMENT 

The National Life of Vermont has ap- 
pointed William J. Smith general agent 
for the state of Oregon, to succeed the 
late E. N. Strong. Mr. Smith has been 
life manager for the Behrendt-Levy- 
Rosen Co., of Los Angeles. He is 4 
graduate of the University of Washing- 
ton and a Chartered Life Underwriter. 
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N. Y. Welcome Given 
To Cont’l American 


65 LEADERS ATTEND LUNCHEON 
President Rydgren, Vieo-Preckdent Mar- 
tin and Manager Hancel Greeted 
by New York Insurance Men 





About sixty-five managers, general 
agents and prominent life insurance 
agents welcomed the Continental Ameri- 
can Life of Wilmington-to New York at 
a luncheon given at the Drug & Chemi- 
cal Club, New York, last week. A. A. 
Rydgren, president of the Continental 
American, and George A. Martin, vice- 
president, came here for the occasion. 
Max J. Hancel, recently appointed man- 
ager in New York, was guest of honor. 
Among those present were: E. W. Allen, 
general agent, New England Mutual, and 
president of Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York; James Elton 
Bragg, director of Life Insurance Train- 
ing Course, New York University; Clif- 
ford L. McMillen, general agent, North- 
western Mutual; Walter E. Barton, 
vice-president, Charles B. Knight Agen- 
cy, Inc., and president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York 
City; John C. McNamara, general agent, 
Guardian Life; Donald C. Keane and 
Lloyd Patterson, general agents Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Gerald A. Eubank, life 
insurance manager, Johnson & Higgins; 
R. H. Keffer, James P. Graham, Jr., and 
8 M. Searles, general agents, Aetna 
Life. 

Also John M. Fraser and Mervin L. 
Lane, general agents, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; John J. Gordon and Russell M. 
Simons, general agents, Home Life; L. 
A. Cerf, Jr., manager, Fidelity Mutual 
Life; Harry Gardiner, general agent, 
John Hancock; Clarence E. Fritz, man- 
ager Acacia Mutual Life, Newark; S. S. 
Wolfson, general agent, Berkshire Life; 
F. E. Gendron, manager, Canada Life; 
W. T. Gudeon, manager, Connecticut 
General Life; Theo. M. Riehle, associate 
manager, Leon Gilbert Simon, Samuel 
Karsch, manager, and Franklin H. De- 
vitt, manager, Equitable Society; Melvin 
]. Sackerman, general agent, Jerome A. 
Schnur, manager, and Lawrence E. Simon, 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual; 
— L. Taylor, general agent, Mutual 

ife. 

Also William H. Beers, Samuel A. 
Boyd and Stuart D. Warner, all gen- 
eral agents of the New England Mutual; 
George A. Kederich, manager, and Law- 
rence Priddy, New York Life; W. F. At- 
kinson and Rudolph Recht, general 
agents, Northwestern Mutual; Ralph G. 
Engelsman, J. Elliott Hall and John T. 
Haviland, general agents, Penn Mutual 
Life; Clancy D. Connell, general agent, 
Provident Mutual Life; P. R. Garrison, 
manager, Daniel J. Quinn, Brooklyn 
manager; Harris L. Wofford, manager; 
J. E. O’Neill, all of the Prudential. 

Also R. L. Jones and Frank W. Pen- 
nell, general agents, State Mutual; Louis 
Reichert, general agent, Travelers; How- 
ard C. Lawrence, general agent, New- 
ark, Lincoln National Life; Edward B. 
Kelly of Wm. H. Fleisch & Co.; Ralph 
J. Lathrop, life insurance manager, 
Marsh & McLennan; Mitchell May, Jr., 
and Arthur Pelterson of the Mitchell 
May office. 

Also representing the Continental 
American were David M. Nivar, agency 
assistant; David Moskowitz and George 
J. Ainbinder, joint Newark managers. 





VOTE TO MEET IN CHICAGO 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. has announced that its 1933 Leaders’ 
Club convention will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, September 
14, 15 and 16. The field registered its 
choice for Chicago at its recent conven- 
tion at Virginia Hot Springs. Opportu- 
nity to see “The Century of Progress” 
Fair, of course, was the underlying rea- 
son for the marked preference of Fi- 
delity’s Leaders. 


Fort Tells How U.S. Will 
Save Homes of Nation 


TALK BROADCAST OVER RADIO 





System of Operation of New Home 
Loan Banks Described; Eventually 
To Carry on R.F.C. Work 





The dinner of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City last week 
was used by Franklin W. Fort, chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Board, 
and head of a group of insurance com- 
panies, as an opportunity to present to 
the public over the radio facts about the 
operations of those banks. It was an 
important statement, played up by all the 
daily newspapers. Broadcasting was by 
Station WOR. 

Mr. Fort predicted that foreclosures 
on moderate-priced homes, because of 
lack of available mortgage money at 
moderate rates, would cease in this coun- 
try after the opening of these banks if 
the thrift institutions did their part in 
co-operation with the Home Loan Banks. 
Local banks in a number of states will 
open this week. By thrift institutions 
Mr. Fort meant the savings banks, build- 
ing and loan associations and life in- 
surance companies. 

The system will start with $125,000,000 
available for loans on homes valued at 
less than $20,000. The law creating the 
system gives authority to issue tax ex- 
empt bonds up to $1,500,000,000 to raise 
additional capital as needed and these 
investments, Mr. Fort said, would be 
much sought after and be the choicest 
security. The loans to home owners are 
to be made through the three classes of 
thrift institutions, he said, in the regu- 
lar course of their mortgage loan busi- 
ness. 

While the Home Loan Banks are part 
of the emergency relief plans of the gov- 
ernment Mr. Fort said that this was a 
permanent undertaking to carry on that 
phase of the work of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation when that or- 
ganization ceases to function as its life 
is limited by the law creating it. He 
likened the Home Loan Banks to the 
Federal Reserve System and said that 
they would supply to the home owner 
long term credit on as favorable terms 
as the Federal Reserve System supplies 
short term credit to commercial organi- 
zations. 





HOLDS SEVERAL DEGREES 


Eva May Fleming of John Hancock in 
San Francisco Began Career as 
An Educator 

One of the best educated women in 
the insurance business is Eva May Flem- 
ing of the John Hancock in San Fran- 
cisco. She has several college degrees. 
She is a former superintendent of 
schools in the Middle West and first 
learned of the value of insurance when 
in educational work. 

Her close contact with hundreds of 
families brought before her the service 
of life insurance and she frequently ad- 
vised families to start a life insurance 
program. Later, retiring from the 
scholastic profession she went to San 
Francisco and decided to make life in- 
surance her career. 

With the John Hancock Miss Fleming 
made the quarter million group in 1925 
and 1926. Her biggest year was 1931 
when she paid for $207,000 with the John 
Hancock. 


GIVES INSURANCE A BOOST 

“Don’t play blind man’s buff with life,” 
is the advice of Ralph Hitz, president of 
the Hotel New Yorker in New York 
City and National Hotel Management 
Inc., who has issued a bulletin urging his 
2,700 employes to buy as much life in- 
surance as their income justifies. “Ex- 
perience has taught a great many lessons 
during the last three years of depres- 
sion,” he says, “but none more impor- 
tant than the value of life insurance.” 
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Berkshire Life Leaders Enthused 


By Convention At Swampscott 


Hear President Rhodes and Other Company Officials on 
Progress Being Made; Popularity of New Policies 
Cited; Amber Talk Makes Hit 


One of the most interesting and con- 
structive conventions that the Berkshire 
Life has ever sponsored was held in early 
October at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., some eighty mem- 
bers and guests attending. It was the 
seventh annual meeting of the Rhodes 
Club. The general theme was “Meet- 
ing Changing Conditions Through Help- 
ful Co-operation.” 


Much helpful advice 


was given the 





FREDERIC H. RHODES 


company’s leading agents by Berkshire 
home office executives who appeared on 
the. program, these including: F. H. 
Rhodes, president; John Barker, vice- 
president and general counsel; Harrison 
L. Amber, vice-president; Robert H. 
Davenport, secretary; Frank N. Harn- 
den, medical director; Frank J. Owen, 
assistant actuary; J. S. Winings, super- 
intendent of agencies, and L. B. Hen- 
dershot, field supervisor. 
Cites Home Office Aids 

At the opening session President 
Rhodes welcomed the conventioners and 
his address was responded to by Phil 
Stein, of the S. S. Wolfson Agency, New 
York City, president of the 1932 Rhodes 
Club. The first speaker on the program 
was L. B. Hendershot, whose subject was 
“The Spirit of Helpful Co-operation,” 
which was in the nature of a preview of 
the various subjects contained in the pro- 
gram. He stressed particularly the need 
of getting back to fundamentals in sell- 
ing principles and practices and told how 
the home office staff stood ever ready to 
co-operate fully with the field force in 
meeting changing conditions. 

The next speaker, Frank J. Owen, 
spoke on “The Berkshire ‘Special’—What 
and Why” in which he gave clear ex- 
position regarding one of the newer 
forms of policy contracts issued by the 
company since the last Convention. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Owen’s presentation was an 
open discussion regarding the various 
clauses and benefits of the Berkshire 
Special, as well as its application in 
meeting present-day needs. 

Special Policy Popular 

Byron C. Howes, general agent, Chi- 
cago, in his discussion of “Our Experi- 
ence in Selling the Berkshire Special” 
forcefully emphasized the practical ap- 
plication and use of the Berkshire Spe- 
cial in a considerable number of cases 
which have passed through his office dur- 
ing the past nine months. He said in 
part that the Berkshire Special had com- 





| New Rhodes Club Officers 


The following new officers of the 
Rhodes Club were elected at the 
Swampscott meeting: 

R. C. Bass, Springfield-Providence, 
president. 

Mrs. Frances D. Raskin, Wolfson, 
New York, first vice-president. 

J. E. Curran, Albany, second vice- 
president. 

L. M. Clutas, Pittsfield, secretary. 

M. A. Jordan, Pittsfield, executive 
secretary. 











prised not only a majority of the cases, 
but also accounted for a large part of 
the volume produced by his organization. 
Mr. Howes also emphasized that the 
3erkshire Special was directly respon- 
sible for the raising to a considerable ex- 
tent the average size case sold in his 
agency. 

Mr. Owen again took the floor and 
discussed “The Return Premium Retire- 
ment Annuity” in which he brought out 
the salient features of this particular 
contract not only from the point of view 
of the agent but also that of the buyer. 

The next speaker on the program, J. 
Frank O’Brien of the Albany agency, 
discussed “Our Experience in Selling the 
Return Premium Retirement Annuity.” 
Mr. O’Brien reviewed very clearly the 
outstanding success which the members 
of the O’Brien agency had experienced 
in selling the Return Premium Retire- 
ment Annuity contract. 


The next subject on the program, 








pany is security. 


LIFE 


“Your Hour with the Underwriting Com- 
mittee,” was an open forum of discus- 
sion conducted by Dr. Davenport and 
Mr. Harnden in which the discussion 
centered in the underwriting principles 
and practices of the Berkshire. 

A number of cases involving under- 
writing principles and practices were 
discussed at length. These served to 
make clear to the members of the con- 
vention that the company’s business has 
been and is being underwritten with con- 
siderable care and fairness, not only to 
the applicant and the company but also 
to the particular agent submitting the 
business. 

One important phase of the work of 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 


language. 


The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 





Stewardship 


Br ~ HE MUTUAL BENEFIT is justly proud of its 

record of stewardship, for funds entrusted to 
its care have been conserved and wisely increased. 
Neither war, nor plague nor panic has pre- 
vented the performance of its contracts. And in 
that constancy there is confidence that members of 
the Company will continue to find safety in Mutual 
Benefit protection. New policies being issued daily 
are contractual obligations and will further demon- 
strate the unchanging character of Mutual Benefit 
security . . . the first law of a life insurance com- 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 




















the Underwriting Committee that was 
brought out was that underwriting prac- 
tices of the Berkshire are founded upon 
considerable scientific research and 
years of experience—facts which are 
oftentimes overlooked by the underwrit- 
ing agent in the field. The most valu- 
able contribution of this open forum was, 
in brief, the fact that the Underwriting 
Committee is applying medical science 
and fact to sound business practice to 
the cases which are submitted to the 
company. 
Golf Winners 

The convention then adjourned tem- 
porarily for a golf tournament and motor 
trip. ‘The golf game, a kicker handi- 
cap, resulted in some keen competition 
and the winners, based on average scores 
for holes played, were drawn as fol- 
lows: H. T. O’Brien, Albany; F. S. 
Lewis, Rochester, and J. P. Budde, Wolf- 
son, N. Y. The motor trip took in the 
historic and scenic views of Lexington, 
Concord and the Wayside Inn at Sud- 
bury, Mass. 

One of the principal social events of 
the convention was the President’s Din- 
ner, held in the main dining room of the 
New Ocean House. A special entertain- 
ment feature, consisting of a chorus of 
fourteen male voices, was heartily en- 
joyed by all. Dancing, and the singing 
of Rhodes Club songs, helped liven the 
evening. 

Winings Cites Records 

J. S. Winings, superintendent of agen- 
cies, was chairman in charge of the busi- 
ness session the following day. He gave 
a business report of 1932 Rhodes Club 
production records and _ qualifications. 
The session was then taken over as an 
open forum, lead by Mr. Barker, whose 
subject was, “The Effect of the New 
Federal Revenue Act Upon Life Insur- 
ance Estates.” 

The next feature on the program, the 
address, “The Next Twelve Months,” by 
Harrison L. Amber, was one of the high 
lights of the convention. This paper was 
so well received that: it was voted to 
have it printed in pamphlet form jor 
distribution. 


Many Agents Win Awards 


Many Berkshire agents were reward- 
ed for production achievements at the 
convention. The awards were presented 
by President Rhodes. 

Rhodes Club Emblems were given to 
seven new senior members: J. A. Koenig, 
Chicago; J. P. Budde, Wolfson, New 
York; H. G. Stewart, Baltimore; J. Mc- 
Kay, Van Alst, New York; I. B. Sin- 
clair, Pittsburgh; J. E. Curran, Albany, 
and R. Rifkin, Wolfson, New York. 

Star Rhodes Club Emblems awarded 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Klingman’s Talks Here This Week 


Set Aside Ten Minutes 
Daily for Self Analysis 


Every seat in the auditorium of the 
John C. McNamara Organization, Guar- 
dian Life, New York, was taken and 
there were many standees when W. W. 
Klingman, vice-president of the Equi- 
teble Life Assurance Society, delivered 
a address in the late afternoon of Tues- 
day this week. Mr. Klingman told the 
assembled agents and brokers why life 
insurance should appeal to them as a 
career, and he pointed out emphatically 
that if there were no such appeal they 
should not continue in the business. No 
insurance producer can permanently suc- 
cced unless he is heart and soul sold to 
lite insurance, and he gave instances of 
men who have written as much as $500,- 
(0 a year and then fallen out because 
such belief was not held. He particu- 
larly emphasized the value of habit. 

Mr. Klingman believes that a pro- 
ducer should make up his mind that he 
is going to write a definite number of 
applications, even an application a week. 
If consistent in this habit the producer 
need not worry about his volume at the 
end of the year. Writing one a week 
leads to increasing the number. When 
he was an agent he wrote four applica- 
tions a week. It was hard sledding 
sometimes, but having a goal he never 
rested until it had been reached. Per- 
sonally, he had found cold canvass ap- 
proach the most difficult of accomplish- 
ments, but he determined to see a num- 
ber of people every day or every night, 
sometimes just to make a social call in 
order to get the “seeing people” habit. 


Praises Frank H. Davis 


Mr. Klingman also. advised that agents 
set aside ten minutes or so each day to 
check up on themselves; to analyze their 
weaknesses; to master their inhibitions. 
Few men want to do this, but it pays. 

During the course of his talk Mr. 
Klingman paid a warm tribute to Frank 
H. Davis, former vice-president in charge 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
producers, who gave him his life insur- 
ance start, whose advice he _ followed 
faithfully, and whom he finally succeeded 
as production chief of the Equitable. Mr. 
Davis is now on a ranch, in good health 
again, 





INSURANCE AD CONFERENCE 





Life Men to Continue With Fire and 
Casualty Group; No Split 
at This Time 

One of the recommendations to the In- 
surance Advertising Conference of Presi- 
dent B. N. Mills was that each group 
send out a questionnaire to get some 
definite reaction to the proposition of 
whether there should be two separate 
organizations: one fire and casualty, the 
other life. While discussed later at the 
life group meeting no definite action was 
taken. No vote was held. A question- 
naire may be sent out later in the year. 

The sentiment at New York was al- 
most unanimous that if there eventually 
be a separation the life group should 
maintain its identity as an independent 
and separate association, and should not 
be tied up as a subsidiary or a group of 
either the Life Agency Officers or the 
American Life Convention. 





PARET AGENCY INS. SHOW 


lhe Louis F. Paret Agency for the 
Provident Mutual held an “insurance 
show” at the Camden, New Jersey of- 
hee of the agency last week. The show 
Was a primer for the Chicago World’s 
Fair, with Louis F. Paret as producer 
and stage director and Frank A. Bernier 
as scenery custodian. All of the mem- 
bers of the agency took part as well as 
Warren K. Magruder, general agent at 
Baltimore and L. D. Fowler, general 
agent at Cincinnati, for the Connecticut 
Mutual and Horace H. Wilson, New 
ork manager for the Equitable Society. 


Insurance Is Greatest 


Economic Factor in U. S. 


Never before has there been a better 
Opportunity to make life insurance the 
greatest economic factor in American 
life, W. W. Klingman, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
told the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City at its first dinner of 
the season last week. Mr. Klingman said 
that he was confident that the future of 
the institution of life insurance of Amer- 
ica could safely be left in the hands of 
a body of insurance men stich as those 
represented by the association. 

Picturing the tremendous shrinkage 
that has taken place in personal for- 
tunes, both large and small, during the 
past few years, Mr. Klingman impres- 
sively stressed the security afforded by 
life insurance against the recurrence of 
such shrinkages in the future. He told 
the insurance agents and managers that 
they had a great opportunity to present 
this picture to the public and that the 
opportunity carried equal responsibility 
to see that there were constructive ef- 
forts by them in their production work 
to secure stability of business as well as 
new production. He pictured the great 
service to the public afforded by the 
place that life insurance can occupy in 
the economic developments to come. The 
high level on which life insurance finds 
itself today because of the strength and 
stability in times of unprecedented 
stress, when other financial institutions 
suffered severely by the sudden demands 
u%on them, must not be jeopardized by 
any let-down in the standards and prac- 
tices of the production forces of the 
business. . 


KINGSLEY TRIBUTE 

In its tribute to the memory of Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, late chairman, the 
board of directors of the New York Life, 
said in part: 

“The entire insurance world recog- 
nized him as the best equipped and ablest 
life insurance executive of his time. Few 
Americans of his generation have so ef- 
fectively combined an administrative abil- 
ity of the highest type with the power 
to perceive, analyze and interpret the so- 
cial, economic and political currents of 
past and present history. 

“United with his executive talents were 
personal qualities of integrity, justice 
and generous friendship that won the 
loyal attachment of all who came in con- 
tact with him.” 


Berkshire Awards 


(Continued from Page 10) 

ior five consecutive years’ qualification, 
were presented to C. S. Case, Minne- 
apolis; Kk. S. Edgar, Pittsburgh. Spe- 
cial recognition was also made to the fol- 
lowing men who had already received 
Diamond cr Star Emblems, for produc- 
tion of $250,000, or more: R. C. Bass, 
Springfield-Piovidence; F. D. Raskin, 
Wolfson, New York, and S. A. Vermin- 
ski, Albany. 

Leon L. Riche, Pittsfield, was present- 
ed a framed certificate showing that he 
had completed the new training course, 
‘Pund-O-Mentals.” Mr. Riche is the 
first agent in Berkshire Life field force 
to have this honor. 

Special loving cups, given by officers 
of the company, were also awarded. R. 
Loebe, Cleveland, was awarded the 
President’s Cup; J. E. Curran, Albany, 
the Barker Cup; J. A. Koenig, Chicago, 
the Amber Cup; J. McKay, Van Alst, 
the Davenport Cup, and I. B. Sinclair, 
Pittsburgh, was awarded the Dewey Cup. 











HEAR PRESIDENT BOUNDS 


The guest speaker at the recent lunch- . 


eon of the Jackson (Miss.) Association 
of Life Underwriters was President 
Jesse Bounds of the Lamar Life. A fea- 
ture of the affair was a musical program 
by the staff orchestra of WJDX, the 
Lamar Life radio station. 











WHEN YOU SELL LIFE INSURANCE, 


SELL COLLEGE DAYS e 


When you consider that every day in 
college represents about $100 in in- 
come later on, the importance of edu- 
cational life insurance becomes more 
obvious. Out of 1000 boys entering 
school, only 72 go to college. Here is 
a field for real service. 


Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 




















Nearly $100,000 in excess 


of premiums received 


was paid out by the Sun Life to beneficiaries of 
twenty men who were in perfect health a year ago 
but who lived to ppy ONLY ONE PREMIUM. 
Ten died as the result of accidents; ten from nat- 
ural causes. 


In paying these claims promptly and willingly, the Sun Life 
was fulfilling the function for which life insurance was 
instituted. 


Life Insurance puts the strength of men standing 
together behind the frailty of one man standing 
alone. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
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Parents’ Longevity Is 
Reflected in Children 

SHOWN BY PROVIDENT SURVEY 

E. W. Marshall Tells Results of Family 


History Investigation at Actuarial 
Society Meeting 








The longevity of parents is definitely 
reflected in the longevity of the children, 
according to an investigation made of 
30,000 Provident Mutual policies. The 
results of this survey were given at the 
Actuarial Society’s meeting in Ottawa, 
Canada, last week by E. W. Marshall, 
vice-president and actuary of the Provi- 
dent. 

A summary of Mr. Marshall’s paper 
follows: 

Probably the most indefinite factor to 
appraise in connection with the selection 
of risks for life insurance, is the relation 
of family history and longevity. This 
paper gives the results of an investiga- 
tion of about 30,000 policies issued by 
the Provident Mutual Life in 1908 to 
1912 inclusive, made in an effort to throw 
further light on this subject. 

The mortality of brothers and sisters 
of the insured up to date of application 
was first analyzed. Where both parents 
were living at time of application, the 
mortality of the insured’s brothers and 
sisters was only 87% of average. Where 
both parents were dead at time of ap- 
plication the mortality was 114% of av- 
erage. This indicates that, on the aver- 
age, the longevity of the parents is re- 
flected in the longevity of the children. 

Effect on Mortality 

The mortality of the insured lives em- 
braced in the above data was then stud- 
ied up to the 1928 policy anniversaries. 
In spite of the endeavor by the company 
to neutralize the effect of the applicant’s 
family history by proper allowance in 
the selection of the risk, where both 
parents were dead at the time of appli- 
cation the mortality of the insured was 
10% over normal. Where both parents 
were living at the time of application 
the mortality was 92% of normal. 

In other words the measures of the 
company to neutralize the effects of fam- 
ily history were not entirely successful 
and the insured with a more favorable 
family history showed decidedly the 
more favorable mortality. This situation 
was somewhat emphasized where one or 
both parents died of degenerative disease 
or allied cause. 

Young Ages Most Affected 


It was shown that the extra mortality 
realized on insured lives with an unfa- 
vorable family history occurred not only 
in the later policy years, but in the early 
policy years of the contract as well. It 
was also found that, apparently, the ef- 
fect of a favorable or unfavorable parent- 
al history was less important where the 
applicant was aged 45 or over at the time 
the policy was issued, than for younger 
ages at issue. 

Necessarily the results of the investi- 
gation must be classified as somewhat 
tentative, as the subject of the influence 
of family history on longevity is one in 
which great exactness cannot be ob- 
tained. There is too little known about 
the factors underlying human _ inherit- 
ance, and the family history information 
contained in the application for insurance 
is often likely to be somewhat inaccurate. 
However, the paper indicated clearly that 
debit or credit ratings for the family 
history of the applicant are well justified 
as a measure of sound life insurance un- 
lerwriting. 





SUPPORTS W. J. DONOVAN 

Franklin D’Olier, vice-president of the 
Prudential, the first National Command- 
r of the American Legion, has an- 
nounced his support of Colonel William 
|. Donovan, Republican candidate for 
governor in New York. Mr. D’Olier and 
Colonel Donovan were among the or- 
anizers of the Legion in Paris in 1919. 


Life Managers Assn. to 
Hear Practical Talks 


NEW N. Y. ASSOCIATION PLANS 


December 1 Meeting Will Have Discus- 
sion of Recruiting, Selection, Training 
and Financing; E. W. Allen Pres. 


The Life Managers’ Association of 
New York, which consists of 150 mana- 
gers and general agents, will give a new 
turn to its meetings for at least a year. 
Programs will be arranged with the 
thought in mind of providing material 
that will stimulate the sale of life insur- 
ance, improve office organizations; give 
suggestions about training of agents and 
cutting down turn-over; in other words, 
practical discussions which will make 
better general agents and better mana- 


gers. E. W. Allen, general agent, New 
England Mutual, is president, and Wil- 
liam J. Dunsmore, Equitable Society, is 
secretary. 

President Allen this week announced 
the program for the meeting on Thurs- 
day, December 1, which will be 2 o’clock 
at the Yale Club, New York. Following 
the managers’ conference from 2 to 5 








E. E. COLER SUES 

Ermil E. Coler, who was dropped as 
secretary of the Bankers Security Life, 
Denver, filed suit against it, and H. R. 
Irelan (who claims to be secretary, so 
Coler states), requesting that he be 
shown the books to see if any more 
stock was sold and to whom. The Dis- 
trict court recently gave its O. K. to 
the change of officials. 





URGES COMPULSORY COVERAGE 

Compulsory life insurance for all 
young married couples was advocated by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, well known insurance 
professor of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in an address before the conven- 
tion of the State Federation of Penn- 
sylvania Women last week. 





o'clock there will be a business meeting 
after which dinner will be held. The 
program is divided into two sections: 
Recruiting and Selection of New Agents, 
with talks by J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mu- 
tual, and Clancy D. Connell, Provident 
Mutual, followed by general discussion; 
and Training and Financing of Agents, 
with talks by Paul F. Clark, John Han- 
cock, Boston, and H. R. Smith, New 
England Mutual, followed’ by general 
discussion. A closing talk will be made 
by John C. McNamara, Guardian Life, 
topic being “Keeping Up Morale.” 


HEAR VINCENT COFFIN TALK 





Conn. Mutual Sup’t of Agents at His 
Best Before Crowded Lane Agency 
Meeting; Gives Sales Ideas 
Always helpful in his talks before 
agency groups, Vincent B. Coffin, super- 
intendent of agencies of the Connecticut 
Mutual, was in his best form Tuesday 
as he addressed a crowded meeting of 
the Lane agency, New York general 
agents of the company. Mr. Coffin held 
close attention as he told in detail about 
the selling tools offered to agents of the 
company; stressed the close connection 
between the prepared approach andthe 
prepared close, and spoke with sincerity 
on the advantage of having a field- 
minded home office. ; 
Mr. Coffin urged that the Lane pro- 
ducers feel free at all times to submit 
ideas of their own to the home office 
and if such ideas prove workable they 
will be adopted. Telling about company 
sales helps including direct mail and pro- 
duction co-operation he said that Con- 
necticut Mutual producers could expect 
even more material in the future than 
heretofore. Mr. Coffin’s statement that 
the company had been only 1.8% behind 
in production for the first eight months 
of 1932 made a distinct impression. And 
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decided to buy a little home. 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . . 








“A Source of Comfort Through the Years” 
The Record of a Small Policy 


’ The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 
peace in the later years of life: 


**My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
This means that we need the small savings 


* * *£ K K 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 
protected for $1,000. 


MA life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) 
is an Insured Savings Plan with guaranteed values for 


Retirement. 






NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


I believed in insurance but was too 
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GREAT EDUCATOR DIES 


The recent death in England of Robert 
Taylor, joint honorary secretary to the 
examiners’ committee to the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, removes from the 
field of insurance education one of its 
kindliest, most helpful and most intel- 
ligent figures. His services with the 
Chartered Insurance Institute furnished 
full time occupation for recent years. 
Hundreds of young men in the business 
are under a great debt of obligation 
to him. At all recent annual gatherings 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute his 
tall figure, radiant smile and pleasant 
voice have been familiar; what he had 
to say was welcome, and was always 
heard with great respect by the chief 
insurance executives of Great Britain 
whose hab:t it is to attend these con- 
ferences. 

Mr. Taylor was born on April 12, 1863, 
and was in the service of the City of 
Glasgow Life from 1876 to 1879, when 
he transferred to the Lancashire, his 
service with that company extending to 
the year 1888. He was then with the 
Royal from 1888 to 1897, after which he 
was with the London Assurance for 
three years prior to joining the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe in Edinburgh 
on July 1, 1900. Mr. Taylor took up his 
duties as local manager of the Leeds of- 
fice of the Globe on January 2, 1905, 
succeeding the late James Wardle, who 
was also a keen enthusiast for the Insti- 
tute movement. He retired from the 
service of the Globe on October 1, 1921. 





U. S. HOME LOAN BANKS 


The Federal Home Loan Banks are 
now in operation with millions of dol- 
lars credit available for borrowers. This 
brings up the question of why they will 
borrow; for what purpose the funds of 
the Government will be used. Will this 
flood of cash result in the building of 
tens of thousands of new homes when 
the country is already so largely over- 
built and home owners who want to sell 
cannot find a market? What will be the 
position of the building and loan asso- 
ciations which now may have a billion 
or so of credit through the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System? 

The viewpoint of the building and loan 
associations furnishes the text of the 
leading editorial in the current issue of 
American Building Association News. It 
takes the position that it would be de- 
cidedly inadvisable for these associations 
to encourage large scale construction of 
new houses at a time when the per- 


centage of vacancies is so large. “It is 
not probable, therefore, as it is perhaps 
not judicious, that any great amount of 
Home Loan Bank credit will be imme- 
diately diverted to such channels,” com- 
ments that periodical. 

The American Building Association 
News points out that the real cloud over- 
hanging economic skies is unemploy- 
ment, so what is needed is to give people 
jobs, and once having them again prob- 
lems of withdrawals, delinquencies and 
foreclosures will take care of themselves. 
“Send men and women back to their 
work and new money will again flow into 
building and loan associations and other 
financial institutions,” says the editorial. 

How then can the great credit machine 
accomplish this purpose? How can it 
be used to provide jobs for carpenters, 
plumbers, painters, manufacturers of 
equipment and construction materials? 

The solution, as seen by the American 
Building Association News, is that the 
credit be poured into the construction 
industry through repairing and modern- 
izing existing homes. There has never 
been sufficient effort to keep the aver- 
age house in proper repair or equipped 
to meet the requirements of rapidly 
changing times. Due to the credit 
stringency little has been done during 
the last three years to bring the older 
homes up to date or to repair those in 
need of repairs. “Hundreds of millions 
of dollars could, and should, be expended 
right now to put thousands upon thou- 
sands of houses in the proper state of 
repair and to modernize many thousands 
of other houses that have become ante- 
dated, sometimes almost  unliveable,” 
says the publication. “Home Loan Bank 
credit should be used promptly and ex- 
tensively to accomplish these changes. 
By so doing, innumerable men can be 
profitably employed; manufacturers and 
distributors of building materials can be 
busy again; stores can collect their ac- 
counts and increase their sales. Money 
expended for repairing and modernizing 
is immediately diffused through every 
channel.of trade.” 

That the Federal Home Land Bank 
System will be ably administered is the 
general belief. Franklin W. Fort, its 
chief administrator, who is also head of 
a group of insurance companies, as well 
as being a banker and former member 
of Congress, knows the situation; is a 
good man for the job. 





H. W. Falconer, managing director Do- 
minion of Canada General Insurance Co., 
is now in England. 





L. to r.: Eugene F. Hord, H. F. Legg, W. C. Billings and Charles W. Olsen 


Four golfers recently snapped on the links of the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, during the casualty convention, are shown on this page. Reading left to right 
they are Eugene F. Hord, vice-president Fireman’s Fund; H. F. Legg, assistant secre- 
tary, that company; W. C. Billings, vice-president Fidelity & Casualty; and Charles W. 
Olsen, Chicago general agent, Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance. Mr. Billings’ belt 
is given an unusual twist inherited from the days when he played baseball, and like all 
good ballplayers gave his trousers’ top a yank for good luck as he stepped up to the 
plate. None of this quartette is in the Bobby Jones class; if they were they wouldn't 








be such good insurance men. They are also a long way removed from the duffers. 





Robert Lecky, Jr., almost half a cen- 
tury in the fire insurance local agency 
field of Richmond, Va., gave reminis- 
cences at the annual meeting of the 
Richmond Insurance Exchange a few 
days ago. 

* * * 


William J. Dunsmore, manager of the 
Equitable Society at 120 Broadway, New 
York City, is recovering at the Harbor 
Sanitarium, New York, after an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. He recently re- 
turned from a long European trip. 
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John W. Cook, vice-president of the 
F. D. Hirschberg & Co. general insur- 
ance agency, St. Louis, won distinction 
at the recent annual dahlia and fall 
flower show conducted by the St. Louis 
Horticultural Society at Shaw’s Garden 
on October 8, 9 and 10. His entry of a 
number of specimens of Tilhonia Spe- 
ciosa, known more commonly as the 
Golden Flower of the Incas, proved one 
of the outstanding attractions of the 
show. The flower came originally from 
Peru and has a very historic and inter- 
esting back grown. Historians record 
that when Pizzaro and his conquering 
hosts descended upon Peru back in 1531 
the natives met them with offering of 
flowers including the Golden Flower of 
the Incas. Some of Mr. Cook’s flowers 
reach a height of 12 to 15 feet. With 
his entry he not only won the coveted 
blue ribbon but he was also awarded the 
golden ribbon for special mention. Rare- 
ly does the show award both a blue and a 
golden ribbon to the same entrant. 

* * x 


Robert K. Orr, president of the Wol- 
verine, Lansing (Mich.) stock company 
which specializes in automobile insur- 
ance, was clawed by a bear recently 
while trying to feed candy to two cubs 
along a road through one of the forests 
of that state. He was severely cut on 
one forearm. 

* * * 

Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, has been elected a 
director of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., succeeding the late Judge 
Robert S. Lovett. 


_James A. Beha, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters; William Leslie, associate 
manager of that organization, and F. 
Robertson Jones, manager, Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, will 
go to Mexico City following the meetings 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in Texas this week. 
‘+s 


Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been named chairman for the Sixth 
district home loan bank. Mr. Hall is 
the only member of the insurance pro- 
fession chosen in Indiana and Michigan 
to be a director of the home loan bank, 
which will be located in Indianapolis. 


* * * 


Miss Elsie Luthi, general office secre- 
tary of the Newark agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, celebrated her fifteenth an- 
niversary of continuous service with the 
agency. Miss Luthi is probably one of 
the best-known office secretaries in New 
Jersey and known to all of the officials 
of the Provident Mutual. 


* * * 


H. A. Mead, member of H. O. Wil- 
helm & Co. representatives of the 
Northwestern National Life in Omaha, 
Neb., was one of the first persons tv 
greet Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when the presidential nominee visite 
that city recently. Mr. Mead was Roose- 
velt’s chauffeur for six weeks in France 
during the World War when the New 
Yorker was Assistant Secretary of th 
Navy. 

a 


A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe In 
demnity, has accepted the chairmanshi) 
of the casualty-surety group to help th: 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Com 
mittee raise funds for unemployment r« 
lief this winter. 


* * * 


David Kay, Jr., vice-president an: 
counsel of the Mutual Benefit Life, wh» 
has been enjoying a vacation in Canada 
is expected back at the home office i 
the near future. 
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Coolidge’s N. Y. Life Income in 1931 
Calvin Coolidge’s income as a director 
of the New York Life last year was 
$900. 
* * *£ 
A $2.49 Tax Payer 

One of the most vitriolic speeches on 
the operations of a legislature that I 
have read recently is the one made by 
Walter B. Belson, executive secretary of 
the Insurance Federation of Wisconsin, 
given before the Wisconsin Association 
of Insurance Agents’ convention at 
Madison. It reads like an article from 
Vanity Fair or the American Mercury. 

“Some of the highest type of citizens 
are in the public service in the Senate 
and assembly,” he said, “but we all know 
that the other class also serves. The 
chairman of the tax committee of the 
Wisconsin Legislature which originates 
most of the tax measures of the state, 
and who personally is in favor of tax- 
ing everybody hard and often, himself 
paid a total tax in 1930 of just $2.49. 

“An assembly chairman, entrusted with 
steering the finances of the state, de- 
clared himself legally bankrupt in 1931, 
during the session!” 

* * * 

Hoey Running O’Brien Campaign 

James J. Hoey of Hoey & Ellison, 
New York insurance general agents and 
agents, is managing the candidacy of 
Surrogate John P. O’Brien, running for 
Mayor of New York on the Democratic 
ticket. Mr. Hoey is an old hand as a 
campaign manager. 

* * * 
Enlisting Insurance Men in Political 
Campaign 

The Democratic insurance men have 
stolen a march on Republican insurance 
men by organizing a nation-wide asso- 
ciation. A story about it is printed else- 
where in this paper. 

For some reason or other Republican 
insurance men haven’t themselves 
formed any organization although 
Charles D. Hilles, Franklin W. Fort and 
Felix Hebert—all prominent men in the 
business—are nationally known Repub- 
licans (all three hold office) and each of 
the trio is a personal friend and adviser 
of Herbert Hoover. Jesse S. Phillips 
and William H. Hotchkiss, former su- 
perintendents, are active on the street, 
one as an insurance lawyer; the other 
as president of an insurance company. 
The Republican insurance men have a 
finance committee, the chairman of 
which is Ernest Sturm. 

The national organization of the Dem- 
Ocrats is called The Insurance Asso- 
ciates for Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
John N. Garner. 

Now comes another Democratic outfit 
—this one for the election of Herbert 
H. Lehman as Governor and M. William 
Bray as Lieutenant Governor of this 
State. It is called the Insurance Division 
of the Independent Citizens Committee, 
chairman of which is Herman A. Bay- 
ern, former president of the General 
Brokers’ Association of New York. 
Calling this a committee of “independ- 
ent citizens” has its element of humor 














as among those who are vice-chairmen 
or otherwise representative are Charles 
P. Butler, Francis P. Ward and Samuel 
D. Macpeak, who were deputy superin- 
tendents under Democratic administra- 
tions; Herbert J. McCooey, son of the 
Democratic boss of Brooklyn; James J. 
Hoey, one of Tammany’s principal cam- 
paign leaders; Theodore A. Peyser, who 
is running for Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket; James Roosevelt, son of 
the Governor of this state; Charles F. 
Murphy, Jr., whose father was once boss 
of Tammany Hall. 

I do not know why the Republicans 
in this part of the country have so much 
difficulty in organizing associations; but 
they do. During the last Presidential 
campaign one of the most prominent life 
insurance men in Greater New York sent 
out invitations to a luncheon at the 
Bankers Club, those invited being Re- 
publicans. Only two fire insurance ex- 
ecutives showed up. And this despite 
the fact that most of the insurance com- 
pany presidents were—as many of them 
still are—for Hoover. A 
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J. M. Powell Makes Hole-in-One 

The latest insurance golfer to make 
a hole-in-one is John M. Powell, presi- 
dent, Loyal Protective of Boston. It 
was made October 8 on the Brae-Burn 
course, West Newton, Mass., where the 
National Amateur was held in 1928. So 
that there will be no doubt that Mr. 
Powell is: duly eligible for admission to 
the Hole-in-One Club he has had his 
score card attested to by the secretary 
at Brae-Burn and will furthermore pro- 
duce ten or twelve witnesses (more if 
necessary) to the achievement. 

In addition to his prowess as a golfer 
Mr. Powell is widely recognized as an 
authority on accident and health statisti- 
cal matters, being chairman of this com- 
mittee in the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference. He has been at 
the helm of the Loyal Protective for 
two years and before that was actuary 
of the Columbian National Life for nine 
years. 

* * * 
Woman Underwriter Has Anniversary 

Passing through the accident and 
health division of the Aetna Life and 
Affiliated Companies in New York the 
other day I saw a woman whose desk was 
buried under flowers and who was receiv- 
ing congratulations from Vice-President 
John S. Turn, Manager Clarence A. 
Giffin of the accident and health depart- 
ment and others. The desk belonged to 
Irene V. Doane, an accident and health 
underwriter, who has spent forty years 
of her life with the Aetna organization. 

On her desk was a letter from Presi- 
dent Morgan B. Brainard testifying to 
her forty years of loyal service and say- 
ing: “It is worth much to a company 
to have in its organization people, like 
yourself, who have shown their loyalty 
to our company and their confidence in 
the individuals in charge of its destinies. 
I know how much you are esteemed by 
your associates in New York, which is 
perhaps natural, as they have been asso- 
ciated with you day after day, year after 


year, and this letter perhaps can do more 
than to show you that we at the home 
office are not unmindful of our obligation 
to you.” 

Miss Doane doesn’t look as if she is 
old enough to have spent four decades 
with an organization, but there is Presi- 
dent Brainard’s letter to prove it. 

* * * 


New Book On Railroads 


David Hinshaw is author of Stop, 
Look and Listen which has just been 
published by Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
and which tells the story of railroad 
transportation in the U. S. The book 
is especially timely in view of the new 
committee, headed by Calvin Coolidge. 
which is making a survey of the rail- 
road situation, with especial emphasis 
on problems of the carriers. Charles 
Merz in a New York Times review of 
the Hinshaw book says: 

“Seventy-two transportation companies 
failed last year even to earn fixed charg- 
es. Nearly all are meeting heavy defi- 
cits in 1932. Their adversity is a mat- 
ter of concern to all sections of the pub- 
lic. For the railways are the largest 
employers of industrial labor in the 
country and the largest contributors to 
the public treasury. In more prosper- 
ous times their purchases of coal, fuel 
oil, lumber, iron and steel provide a mar- 
ket for about one-fifth of the domestic 
output of these commodities.” 

In the decade from 1921 to 1931 much 
scientific and engineering progress was 
made by the roads and in that period 
they cut operating expenses by more 
than $2,000,000 a day, and still moved 
more freight tonnage than ever before. 

The competition which railroads meet 
from busses and in other ways is un- 
profitable to the roads, but, in the opin- 
ion of the author, also to the public. 
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Got Through Farm Picket Line 


An incident arising out of the farm- 
ers’ strike in Iowa which duplicates an 
experience of Civil War days, was re- 
vealed this week in a communication to 
the home office of the New York Life 
by Ben Sekt, Sioux City agent of the 
company. 

Wagons and automobiles were being 
stopped at the city line by groups of 
angry pickets and searched for farm 
produce when a farmer and his family 
drove up in a rickety old car loaded 
down with crates of chickens and eggs. 
Refusing all demands that he turn back, 
the farmer insisted that he had to get 
some money to pay his life insurance 
premium. 

Finally, after a solemn discussion, the 
strikers permitted him to pass through 
the lines but with a guard who went 
along to make sure that he used the 
money to pay the premium. 

Officials of the insurance company say 
that there is a record of an incident 
paralleling this story which occurred dur- 
ing the Civil War when under a flag of 
truce a messenger crossed the battle 
field carrying life insurance payments to 
Southern beneficiaries. 

* * * 


Manes on Social Insurance 

In a review of the third volume of the 
fifth, enlarged, edition of Prof. Alfred 
Manes’ Principles of Insurance—System 
of Insurance Economics E. W. Kopf of 
the Metropolitan Life says this about 
the treatment of social insurance in the 
book: 

“Manes’ treatment of social insurance 
is presented in eleven chapters and 
seems to this reviewer to be the best 
abridged discussion so far available in 
the literature. Manes gives the histori- 
cal background of social insurance, ‘states 
the fundamental problems involved, and 
then describes the very complicated or- 
ganization pattern of social insurance in- 
stitutions in the several countries. The 
sickness, invalidity, accident and unem- 
ployment branches are then presented 
analytically. Dr. Manes has brought all 
of his data in respect to social insurance 
down to the middle or to the end of 1931. 

“One characteristic of Dr. Manes’ dis- 
cussion of social insurance will impress 
the few insurance men in this country 


who have studied the substantive and 
procedural aspects of the problem for 
the past twenty or thirty years, and that 
is the success of the author in condens- 
ing within eleven chapters a reasoned, 
impartial and critical statement of the 
vastly complicated insurance machine 
which the European states have built up 
over the past fifty years. Here Manes 
reaches high in clarity of expression, 
with what brevity and force! 

“The intricacies of social insurance 
begin with the fundamental aims and 
impulses expressed in statutes and edicts, 
continue with the classes to whom cover 
is offered, relate to the definition, at- 
tachment, continuation and cessation of 
risk, to temporal changes in the admin- 
istration of benefits, to financing, the 
computation of contributions, the nature 
and value of benefits, the nature and 
adequacy of reserves, and the capacity 
of the framework of government to 
carry the burden laid upon it by the 
grounding statutes. Manes’ text, if trans- 
lated, would serve in the United States 
to refine understanding of the major ele- 
ments of social insurance principles and 
practices and to sweep away many of 
the errors which have crept into the 
literature available to our students. Much 
of what has been available for reading 
on social insurance until very recently, 
pro or con, in the United States, has 
been based upon partial conceptions, in- 
complete or antiquated data and upon 
unfinished analyses of issues and results. 
The colossal texts of Brucker and asso- 
ciates have so far defied understanding 
in this country. Possibly, Manes’ text 
will lead to a concrete restatement in 
this country of the complexities, frus- 
trations, political, legal and economic 
snarls which have arisen out of the ex- 
perience of the European countries over“ 
the past half-century.” 
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Drinkwater Was Insurance Clerk 


“Discovery,” the second volume of 
John Drinkwater’s autobiography (the 
first was “Inheritance,” a best seller), 
paints a lively picture of the author’s 
youth, showing him in his ’teens as a 
budding insurance clerk. Drinkwater 
did not stick to insurance long, however, 
and the book leaves him in his late 20's, 
a rising poet and manager of the Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theater. It looks 
as if this autobiography is going to prove 
one of Mr. Drinkwater’s finest works. 

* * * 
Less Competition in Michigan 

Forty-one insurance companies of all 
kinds stopped transacting business in 
Michigan in 1931 and in contrast twenty- 
two companies, not heretofore entered, 
came into the state. Eighteen fire com- 
panies were in the retirement from 
Michigan list; fourteen entered. Four 
casualty companies not before admitted 
came in and twelve made their exit. Only 
one reciprocal started doing business in 
Michigan for the first time in 1931, and 
four ceased transacting business. 


From January 1, 1932, to June 1, 1932, 
the following companies ceased trans- 
acting business in Michigan: 

Aero Insurance Co. and Aero Indem- 
nity, New York; Atlas Casualty, Chi- 
cago; Consolidated Indemnity, New 
York; Excelsior of New York; Federal 
Land Value Insurance Co., Reno, Nev.; 
George Washington Fire, Greensboro, N. 
C.; La Salle Fire of New Orleans; Na- 
tional Union, Pittsburgh; Nevada Fire 
of Reno; Preferred Risk Fire of To- 
peka, Kan.; Southern Surety, State Mu- 
tual Hail of Almont, Mich.; and Under- 
writers Fire of Rocky Mount, N. C. 


* * * 


Dutch Lamp Works 


The Royal Exchange Assurance, Lon- 
don, as depositories and issuers of Phil- 
ips’ Incandescent Lamp Works Holding 
Co., Eindhaven-Unit Certificates, in con- 
sultation with the fiscal agents, having 
requested the company to permit of an 
investigation of the audit arrangements 
of the Philips’ group, sent its nominee, 
Mr. Bell, to Amsterdam to report on this 
question. 
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Companies File Brief 
In Virginia Rate Case 


STRESS ECONOMIC CHANGES 





Cite U. S. Supreme Court to Show Pre- 
Depression Results Are Not a 
Fair Test of Rates Now 





Companies appealing from the decision 
of the Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission given in November, 1929, order- 
ing a substantial reduction in fire rates 
are entitled as a matter of right to have 
the present business depression consid- 
ered in the rate-making procedure, it is 
contended in the briefs filed by counsel 
for appellants in the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals. The case, continued 
from time to time since the appeal was 
noted, was scheduled to be argued at the 
November term of the Appellate Court 
but by agreement of counsel it will go 
over to the March, 1933, term due to the 
fact that attorneys for the state desire 
more time in which to prepare their re- 
ply brief. 

Counsel for the companies assert in 
their brief that in the light of the contin- 
uing economic reaction the profits of five 
years preceding 1928, which were used 
as a test in the rate proceedings, cannot 
in any just view of the issues be made 
the basis of determining reasonable re- 
turn or profits to be expected under con- 
ditions which have existed for several 
years and are still continuing. 


“Whether rates proposed will secure 
a reasonable profit, based upon the ex- 
perience during the test period,” they go 
on to ass‘rt, “involves of course the in- 
quiry whether the volume of business to 
which the rates will apply will be more 
or less. In the total suspension of in- 
dustry in many lines and curtailment in 
all lines of business and the reduction 
of inventories, the volume of the busi- 
ness has been greatly reduced and haz- 
ards of insurance greatly increased. If 
for purposes of argument it be admitted 
that in the test period upon the rates 
charged there had been a reasonable or 
more than reasonable profit, this experi- 
ence could not forecast that reasonable 
profits would be secured under existing 
conditions from the application of the 
same rates, much less from the applica- 
tion of reduced rates as have been im- 
posed by the commission. 

“This court, now sitting in a legisla- 
tive capacity, is but continuing the hear- 
ing initiated by the commission and may 
act in the premises as the commission 
would have acted or should have acted 
had it foreseen the development of pres- 
ent conditions. That this court may now 
take judicial notice of present economic 
conditions is, we submit, established by 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company et 
al. v. United States (Jan., 1932), 284 U. 
S. 228, a rehearing was asked for upon 
an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reducing rates on grain and 
grain products. The petition for rehear- 
ing set forth a change in financial con- 
ditions since the closing of the record 
in the rate case. 

“The commission, however, denied the 
petition. The railroad company sought 
an injunction in the district court which 
was refused, but this order refusing the 
injunction was reversed by the Supreme 
Court. In the opinion of the court, de- 
livered by Chief Justice Hughes, changed 


economic conditions were recognized, and’ 


of these conditions the court took judi- 
cial notice. 

“The condition of which Chief Justice 
Hughes said the court would take judi- 
cial notice affects insurance companies 
as well as railroads; indeed nothing com- 
mercial or industrial has escaped its 
blighting influence.” 

A total of twelve assignments of error 
are contained in the brief of the com- 
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Expirations Fixed 
Under Marine Ruling 


NOTIFIES 


Cox EXECUTIVES 
Marine Committee Head Also Says 
Certain Exceptions to Marine Ruling 
Are Being Filed With Dep’t 








Douglas F. Cox, president of Appleton 
& Co., Inc., and chairman of the special 
marine committee of the American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters which 
has been co-operating with the. New 
York Insurance Department for months 
on the problems of overlapping cover- 
ages and inland marine writing powers, 
has notified executives of companies 
which authorized the special committee 
with respect to the effective dates of the 
Department’s final marine power ruling 
on term policies, annual policies and con- 
tinuous policies. Mr. Cox also states in 
order to preserve the rights of marine 
insurers under Section 150 of the New 
York Insurance Law and the new ruling 
exceptions to certain parts thereof are 
being filed by the marine committee with 
Superintendent Van Schaick. Following 
is the text of Mr. Cox’s bulletin: 

As the result of an informal meeting 
with the Superintendent of Insurance on 
October 11, you are advised that the 
effective date of the Ruling is September 
30, after which date, subject to the fol- 
lowing qualifications as to (1) annual 
policies, (2) term policies, and (3) con- 
tinuous policies, all policies must con- 
form thereto: 

(1) Annual Policies, which attached 
prior to October 1, 1932, may continue 
as written to original expiration date. It 
is not permissible to extend the expira- 
tion date by indorsement or otherwise. 

(2) Term Policies (i. e., policies cov- 
ering for a stated period longer than one 
year), which attached prior to October 
1, 1932, must be cancelled or amended 
to conform to the ruling not later than 
the next anniversary date of their at- 
tachment. 

(3) Continuous Policies, which at- 
tached prior to October 1, 1932, may con- 
tinue as written to the next anniversary 
date of their attachment, but thereafter 
must conform to the ruling. 

The foregoing applies to the cancella- 
tion or modification of policies which did 
not on or before September 30, 1932, con- 
form to the aforesaid ruling. 

All policies bound, executed, renewed 
or extended on or after October 1, 1932, 
must, forthwith, be made to conform to 
said ruling or be cancelled. 

Compliance and co-operation on the 


’ 





panies. One of the major assignments is 
that the commission erred in holding 
that a portion of the unearned premium 
reserve should be included in the com- 
putation of underwriting profit. The 
companies contend that profits from pre- 
mium income alone should be included 
in computing underwriting profit. 





permanent clientele. 





Are you game to try it? 


Corrasie MEN OF 
CHARACTER, out of position, may find a place 
for themselves in life insurance—if they pos- 
sess the industry and patience to build up a 


The capital required is the will to work and | 
be content with moderate returns at the start, | 
being assured as the years go on of a substan- 


tial and increasing permanent income. 


If you are game to try it, write 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


A mutual company 70 years in business. Paid policyholders in 1931 
over 87 million dollars. Offers all forms of life insurance for personal 
and family protection; also annuities, as well as Group forms 
for firms and corporations 

















part of all companies are requested. | 

Pending consideration of the organi- 
zation of a committee of underwriters 
on “Interpretation and Complaint,” to 
construe questions arising under the 
ruling of September 30, 1932, inquiries 
on such subjects may be addressed 
either to the undersigned, chairman of 
the special marine committee, or to its 


counsel, A. C. Thatcher, 72 Wall Street. 


In order to preserve all legal rights 
of marine and transportation insurers 
under Section 150 of the New York In- 
surance Law and under the above men- 
tioned ruling, exceptions to certain parts 
thereof are being filed by your commit- 
tee with the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. 





HAID ON HOME LOAN BANK 

Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives’ Association, has been 
elected a director of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank for the second Federal dis- 
trict. This includes New York and New 
Jersey. Franklin W. Fort of the Eagle 
Fire is general chairman of the Home 
Loan Bank at Washington. 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
J. A. Kexszy, General Agent 


Georce Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement June 30th, 1932 


ASSETS , , 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE 
SURPLUS (June 30th, 1932 Valuations) 


$12,696,720.29 
1,902,061.44 
625,639.44 
2,125,662.41 
8,043,357.00 





AUTO LEADERS IN CHICAGO 





Beardsley, Case and Moore Talk With 
W.U.A. Leaders on Auto Control 
in Middle-West 


Leaders of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association were in Chi- 
cago this week to discuss the question 
of consolidating the Western branch 
with the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion. The W.U.A. at its recent semi- 
annual meeting voted to appoint a spe- 
cial committee to consider the question 
of taking jurisdiction over automobile 
lines. Naturally considerable opposition 
to any move has arisen and it is under- 
stood that those in Chicago this week 
from the East presented objections to 
the W.U.A. representatives to any pro- 
posal which might mean a break in the 
N.A.U.A. 

The automobile association was repre- 
sented by its president, Guy E. Beards- 
ley, vice-president of the Aetna (Fire); 
Charles E. Case, chairman of the board 
of directors and also assistant United 
States manager of the North British & 
Mercantile, and Manager J. Ross Moore. 
United States Manager C. F. Shallcross 
of the North British is a member of 
the W.U.A. special committee on exten- 
sion of jurisdiction over additional lines. 

In addition to considering the afore- 
mentioned question the N.A.U.A. lead- 
ers were scheduled to give consideration 
to the automobile theft situation in Chi- 
cago and to a proposal that loss adjust- 
ments be handled by the Cook County 
Loss Adjustment Bureau. 


STANDARD CAPITAL INCREASED 

The capital stock of the Standard of 
New York has been increased by $500,- 
000 to $1,500,000 and the net surplus ac- 
count by $750,000 to $1,384,971 through 
payment into the company’s funds of 
$1,250,000. This action was this week 
approved by the New York Insurance 
Department. As of June 30 the company 
had assets of $5,286,179 including the ad- 
ditional funds; premium reserve of 
$1,242,822; other liabilities of $203,068 
voluntary contingent reserve of $955,317. 
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50% Standard Average Clause Now Held 
| To Apply To Mortgagees 


Existence of Mortgage Loan Does Not Extend Company’s Liability, N. Y. 
Court of Appeals Decides in Savarese Case; Mortgagee Entitled to 
Payment Despite Repairs by Assured; Court Divided Four to Three; 
Texts of Dissenting Opinions 


Fire insurance company men and pro- 
ducers and particularly mortgage and 
title guarantee company officers are 
deeply interested in the effects of the 
recent decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals in the case of Savarese 
against the Ohio Farmers in which two 
vital points were decided; first, that the 
New York standard 80% average clause 
is part and parcel of all policies contain- 
ing the usual mortgagee clause regard- 
less of the declaration in the mortgagee 
clause that any act or neglect of the 
owner or assured cannot be held to in- 
validate the interest of the mortgagee; 
and second, that if a fire company does 
not elect to repair damage done by a 
fire within the thirty day period granted 
the company then the mortgagee may 
demand payment of his interest even 
though the property meanwhile has been 
repaired by the assured and returned to 


_ its worth before the fire. 


Loss adjusters and title men have been 
awaiting with keen interest publication 
of two dissenting opinions in this case. 
The Eastern Underwriter in this issue 
publishes lengthy extracts from the ma- 
jority opinion and also those dissenting 
from it. Knowing now that mortgagees 
are effected by the standard average 
clause just as owner-assureds are it is 
likely that title and mortgage companies 
and banks will give much closer consid- 
eration to insurance policies covering 
mortgaged property than heretofore and 
may insist upon the insertion of full con- 
tribution clauses in all policies upon a 
particular risk so that a mortgagee’s in- 
terest will be protected completely. 

Disagreement Heretofore Existed 

Sharp disagreement has existed among 
fire company loss adjusters as to the 
position of a mortgagee under a policy 
which does not contain a full contribu- 
tion clause and some fire companies have 
been paying the full amount of a loss 
(up to the amount of mortgage interest 
named) regardless of other concurrent 
insurance. In fact some companies have 
been paying twice the insurance loss be- 
cause of the existence of separate poli- 
cies insuring first and second mort- 
gagees, with no contribution clauses, 
where each mortgagee has claimed he is 
entitled to a payment following a fire. 

In such cases, instead of both policies 
contributing pro-rata to the total amount 
of any loss, each policy would itself pay 
the full amount of the loss. This Sava- 
tese decision eliminates doubt and pre- 
vents further repetition of double pay- 
ments by holding that a mortgagee is 
bound as strictly by the provisions of 
the 80% standard average co-insurance 
clause as is the assured himself. Where 
heretofore the use of a non-contribution 
mortgagee clause with loss, if any, pay- 
able to a mortgagee only, was a likely 
invitation to trouble, the Savarese deci- 
sion eradicates this hazard. 

Appellate Division Reversed 


The New York Court of Appeals in the 
Savarese case reversed a judgment of 
the Appellate Division, First Depart- 
ment, which had decided that with re- 
Pairs made by an assured and with the 





tion. 


gagee or otherwise.’ 


$1,762.50. 





Urge Use of Full Contribution Clause 


Numerous adjusters and insurance lawyers who are fully acquainted 
with the Savarese case, recently decided by the New York Court of 
Appeals, believe that use of the full contribution clause in policies where 
a mortgage interest appears will tend to avoid many difficulties of settle- 
ment in case of loss, such as were brought forward in the Savarese litiga- 
In this connection one of them says: 

“The full contribution clause is worded as follows: 

“In case of any other insurance upon the within described property 
this company shall not be liable under this policy for a greater proportion 
of any loss or damage sustained than the sum hereby insured bears to the 
whole amount of insurance on said property, issued to or held by any party 
or parties having an insurable interest therein, whether as owner, mort- 


“It is my opinion that if this clause had been in the policy sued upon, 
the mortgagee would have been in the same position as the owner, and all 
policies of insurance would have contributed. Thus the mortgagee would 
have. received less than the amount awarded, or $1,178.64 instead of 


“The Savarese decision must, therefore, be confined to such instances 
where the policy is issued with a New York standard mortgagee clause 
without mention of full contribution.” 








security behind the mortgage restored 
in full the mortgagee had thereby sus- 
tained no damage and therefore was not 
entitled to insurance money. By the Ap- 
pellate Division decision the assured 
would have received the insurance com- 
pany’s payment in full. This court did 
not find it necessary to consider the ef- 
fect of the standard average clause, for 
having decided that as the mortgagee 
was not entitled to any payment there 
naturally was no question of his interest 
involved. 

On the subject of the standard average 
clause the New York Court of Appeals 
specifically stated that the 80% average 
clause “is not a warranty or condition, 
but a statement of the amount to be 
paid in case of fire either to the owner 
or the mortgagee. The existence of the 
mortgage loan does not extend the lia- 
bility.” The court upheld the decision 
in the case of Hartwig v. the American 
Insurance Co. but held that the prin- 
ciples in the Eddy case and that of Hast- 
ings v. the Westchester Fire, protecting 
the mortgagee against any act or ne- 
glect of the owner, did not apply in 
Savarese against the Ohio Farmers. 

Two Dissenting Opinions 

Three judges concurred with Judge 
Crane in the majority opinion of the 
Court of Appeals. Judge Lehman dis- 
sented on the question of repairs, be- 
lieving that the Appellate Division de- 
cision was correct and in this Judge 
O’Brien concurred. Judge Hubbs also 
dissented from the majority opinion 
holding that the mortgagee should have 
been permitted to collect the full amount 
of the loss rather than be held to the 
provisions of the standard average 
clause because the owner was negligent 
in not having the 
properly prepared to protect the mort- 
gagee’s interests. 

Prior to this present decision a New 
York Court in the Moore case in 1876 
had held as the Appellate Division did 
that an owner was entitled to the fire 
insurance despite the mortgagee clause 
if he repaired and restored the property 


insurance policies: 


to the same condition it was in before 
the fire. However, there was a Massa- 
chusetts decision which held that it was 
immaterial whether the insured had re- 
paired the property or not, the existence 
of the mortgagee clause granting the 
mortgagee the right to recover. The 
New York Court of Appeals in this case 
sustains the viewpoint taken in Massa- 
chusetts in the case of Foster v. Equi- 
table Mutual Fire. 


Property Fully Covered 


In the Savarese case the owner had 
taken out several fire policies fully cov- 
ering the value of the property but in 
only one policy, that issued by the Ohio 
Farmers, was the mortgagee involved in 


the suit mentioned. There was no con- 
tribution clause. Thus, while the mort- 
gagee believed that his interests were 
fully protected when a fire occurred 
causing damage to the amount of $4,230 
the Ohio Farmers held to the contrary 
on the basis of the standard 80% aver- 
age clause. This particular policy was 
issued for $7,500 and the value of the 
proesey at the time of the loss was 


Despite the defense offered by the 
Ohio Farmers the mortgagee contended 
that the prior decisions of the New York 
Courts in the Eddy and Hastings cases 
entitled him to full recovery. As now 
known the Court of Appeals ruled 
against this reasoning with the single 
exception of Justice Hubbs. The court 
has granted the mortgagee $1,762.50 out 
of the total claim of $4,230, or the pro- 
portion that the policy of $7,500 bore to 
80% of the value, namely $22,500. 

Edgar A. Knapp, adjuster for the Ohio 
Farmers, was instrumental chiefly for 
bringing forward the defense of the 
company that because of the absence of 
any contribution clause the mortgagee 
was entitled only to a -pro rata share 
under the 80% co-insurance clause. 

Samuel D. Cohen appeared as counsel 
for the  plaintiff-appellants. Joseph 
Greenhill (E. J. Dimock, Joseph Green- 
hill, Barent L. M. Visscher and Hazel 
Flagler) acted for the Ohio Farmers. 
Walter Gordon Merritt and Donald 
Knox Miller, as amici curae, filed a brief 
on behalf of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The National Board took 
the position that the owner was entitled 
to the insurance after having made the 
repairs and also that the 80% co- 
insurance clause was operative on the 
mortgagee as well as the owner. 


Four of Seven of Judges of Court 
Sustain the Majority Opinion 


_ Following are extracts from the ma- 
jority opinion of Judge Crane in which 
three of the six other judges concurred: 

Does the repair of the premises by the 
owner after a fire prevent the mortga- 
gee from recovering the insurance pay- 
able to him? 

On June 6, 1927, the defendant, Ohio 
Farmers of Le Roy, Ohio, issued its pol- 
icy of insurance whereby it insured Lor- 
etta Realty & Finance Corporation for 
the term of three years from May 26, 
1927, to the 26th day of May, 1930, 
against all direct loss or damage by fire 
to the extent of $7,500 on the brick build- 
ing, No. 16 West 119th Street, New York 
City. The property was thereafter con- 
veyed to Leopold Kirven, the defendant, 
and the change of ownership duly noted 
on the policy. Within the period cov- 
ered by the insurance, and on June 28, 
1929, a fire occurred, causing damage to 
the extent of $4,230. 

At the time of the issuance of said 
policy and at the time of the fire, the 
plaintiffs, Pasquale Savarese and Gia- 
come Savarese, were the owners of a 


bond secured by a mortgage upon said 
premises for $7,500, upon which there was 
due at the time of the loss $6,500, with 
interest from April 1, 1929. The mort- 
gage provided that the mortgagor should 
keep the premises insured against loss 
by fire for the benefit of the mortgagee. 
The policy referred to contained the 
usual standard mortgagee clause. 

The defendants Markowitz and Grey 
as contractors with the owner, repaired 
the premises, so that by the 6th day of 
September, 1929, the property was re- 
stored to the condition in which it exist- 
ed before the fire. As compensation for 
their work, the owner transferred to 
Markowitz and Grey his interest in the 
fire insurance policy, and the defendant 
Insurance Company stands ready to pay 
them the sum of $1,178.64, by applying, in 
calculation, the pro-rata provisions of the 
policy. Judgment for this amount has 
been awarded to these contractor-de- 
fendants, and they have not appealed 
from the amount adjudged to be due 
The plaintiffs, mortgagees, have apnealed 
claiming the full benefit of the policy of 
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insurance and the recovery of the full 
amount of the loss, $4,230, unimpaired by 
any act of the owner in making repairs 
and restoring the property to its previ- 
ous good condition. 

Appellate Division Position 

The Appellate Division has taken the 
position, with some force of reasoning, 
and with some authority to support it, 
that the mortgagees sustained no dam- 
age, because when this action was com- 
menced the security for their mortgage 
was the same building in the same state 
of repair as at the time the mortgage 
was taken. At first blush this conclu- 
sion seems quite plausible, but upon fur- 
ther analysis must yield to other consid- 
erations, 

The plaintiffs Savarese had an insur- 
ance interest in this building to the ex- 
tent of $7,500. Independent of the owner 
they could have taken out a policy of 
insurance against loss by fire directly 
payable to them, and separate and dis- 
tinct from any policies taken or held by 
the owner. “Whether the subject-mat- 
ter of insurance be a ship or a building, 
or a life, or whatever else it may be, 
although in popular language it may be 
called an insurance upon the ship or 
building or life, or some other thing, 
yet it is strictly an agreement with some 
person interested in the preservation of 
the subject-matter to pay him a sum 
which shall amount to an indemnity, or 
a certain sum agreed upon as an indem- 
nity, in case his interest in the subject- 
matter shall suffer diminution of value 
from certain specified causes, or in cer- 
tain specified contingencies.” 

A mortgagee, therefore, who has in- 
sured his interest at his own expense, 
with no agreement or understanding with 
the mortgagor, is not required to exhaust 
his remedy upon the mortgage before 
enforcing his policy; and he can main- 
tain an action thereon, although the 
property undestroyed is equal in value 
to the amount of the mortgage debt. 

Mortgagee’s Recovery Rights 

From these authorities we must con- 
clude that whether the mortgagee takes 
out his own insurance, or whether he is 
insured by the mortgagor, under the 
usual mortgagee clause in the insurance 
policy, the right to recover in case of a 
fire is not dependent upon the sufficiency 
or insufficiency of the mortgage security 
after the fire. 

When we further analyze the terms 
of the policy and the situation of the 
mortgagee, reason also points to the con- 
clusion that when a fire occurs the in- 
surance company must pay the loss to 
the mortgagee in accordance with its 
contract with him. The mortgagor bene- 
fits by such payment as the insurance 
money reduces the amount of the mort- 
gage debt. (Waring v. Loder, 53 N. Y. 
581.) The value taken out of the prop- 
erty by the fire is taken off the mort- 
gage by the payment of the insurance 
money and the parties remain in the 
same relative position after as before 
the fire. 

The company made no election to re- 
pair. The loss, as ascertained, $4,230, 
was, therefore, payable, according to 
the terms of the policy, to the mortga- 
gee, sixty days after proof of loss and 
ascertainment of damage. This is the 
contract which the company has made 
and for which it has received a premium. 
The act of the owner in making certain 
repairs was not for and in behalf of the 
company or as its agent. He contracted 
for and undertook the work without the 
consent of the company and without the 
knowledge or consent of the mortgagee. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Hubbs Holds Mortgagee Protected 


Against Coinsurance Provisions 


Judge Hubbs in his dissenting opin- 
ion holds that if there is a conflict be- 
tween the provisions of the mortgagee 
clause and the 80% co-insurance clause 
then that conflict must be settled in fa- 
vor of the mortgagee, because of the 
principles established in the Eddy and 
Hastings cases holding that no act or 
neglect of an assured can invalidate a 
mortgagee’s interest. Extracts from 
Judge Hubbs’ opinion follow: 

The 80% co-insurance clause attached 
to the policy provides that the company 
shall not be liable for a greater propor- 
tion of any loss or damage than the sum 
insured bears to 80% of the cash value 
of the property at the time such loss 
shall happen. 

It is true that the clause limits the 
liability of the company in case of dam- 
age from the inception of the policy and 
remains in force so long as the obliga- 
tion remains in existence, only, however, 
I think as against the owner mortgagor. 

If there is conflict between the provi- 
sions of the mortgagee clause and the 
provisions of the 80% _ co-insurance 
clause, that conflict must be resolved in 
favor of the mortgagee under well 
settled principles. 

True it is that the exact question here 
involved has not been passed upon by 


this court. It has, however, I think 
charted the course which we should fol- 
low in deciding the question. (Hastings 
v. Westchester Fire Ins. Co.; Eddy v. 
London Assur. Corp.) 

Obligations Rest Upon Assured 

It should be borne in mind that the 
amount of insurance required to be car- 
ried under the 80% co-insurance clause 
is a variable amount and that the obliga- 
tion to carry a sufficient amount rests 
upon the owner, not upon the mortgagee. 

The clause provides that the standard 
for determining the basis for the opera- 
tion of the 80% clause shall be “the ac- 
tual cash value of said property at the 
time such loss shall happen.” At the 
time when the insurance is written, it 
may represent 80% of the actual cash 
value, but at the time of a loss it may 
fall far short of such percentage of cash 
value for various reasons, Alterations 
and repairs may have been made by the 
owner without the knowledge of the 
mortgagee; and many other illustrations 
will be readily thought of which may 
radically increase the value of the prop- 
erty. 

Such increased value under respond- 
ents’ contention would impair the mort- 
gagee’s security without his knowledge 
or consent. How can it be successfully 


contended, therefore, that the actual 
cash value of the property is beyond im- 
pairment by the act ofthe mortgagor, or 
that no act or neglect of the owner can 
vary the percentage between the sum in- 
sured for the benefit of the mortgagee 
and the actual cash value of the prop- 
erty? 

Assume that a person owning a build- 
ing of the value of $10,000, places a mort- 
gage thereon for $4,000 and takes out 
two policies of insurance, each for $4,000, 
One policy for $4,000 is delivered to the 
mortgagee and the other retained by the 
mortgagor. Each policy contains an 20% 
co-insurance clause and a New York 
standard mortgagee clause and are con- 
current in form. The two _ policies 
amounting to $8,000 constitute 80% of 
the value of the property insured and 
fully comply with the 8% co-insurance 
clause. 

For some reason the mortgagor per- 
mits the $4,000 policy in his possession to 
lapse. Thereafter the property is dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $4,000. Un- 
der the contention of the defendant, the 
mortgagee, without his knowledge or 
consent, has become a co-insurer for 
50% of the damage or his security has 
been reduced 50% by the failure of the 
mortgagor to keep in force insurance for 
$8,000. “Any act or neglect of the mort- 
gagor or owner,” within the meaning of 
the mortgagee clause under the conten- 
tion of the defendant, has invalidated 
the mortgagee’s security to the extent 
of 50%. The clause provides, however, 
that “any act or neglect of the mort- 
gagor or owner” shall not invalidate the 
policy as against the mortgagee. 

Cites Determining Decisions 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
the act of the owner in procuring addi- 
tional insurance cannot affect the rights 
of the mortgagee under a New York 
standard mortgagee clause where the 
policy contains an apportionment clause 
as was decided in Eddy v. London Assur. 
Corp. and that the act of the owner in 
failing to maintain insurance for 80% of 
the value of the property insured can 
injuriously affect the right of the mort- 
gagee. It seems to me that the decisions 
in caSes involving the apportionment or 
pro rata clause in principle determine 
the question involved in this case. 

If the contract with the mortgagee is 
a separate contract with the insurance 
company, as it is conceded to be, how 
can a third party, the owner, nullify or 
diminish the rights of the mortgagee un- 
der such contract except as therein pro- 
vided. A mortgagee has an insurable 
interest, the mortgagee clause consti- 
tutes a separate contract between the 
mortgagee and the insurance company, 
whereby the company agrees to insure 
that interest. When a loss occurs, the 
contract requires the company to pay 
the loss to the other party to the con- 
tract, the mortgagee, and the right of 
the mortgagee to recover the loss can- 
not be impaired by the owner’s failure 
to carry out an agreement made with 
the insurance company. 

The object and intent of the insurance 
company, the owner and the mortgagee 
seems clear. It was by issuing and de- 
livering the policy to the mortgagee that 
it was intended to secure the mortgagee 
against loss or damage in case of a fire. 
That intent should be given effect. 

Such conclusion is strengthened by 
considering the provision of the policy 
which gives the company the right to 
subrogation in the event that it is com- 
pelled to pay to the mortgagee more 
than the owner could recover in his ow? 
right. The effect of that provision was 
clearly stated in the Hastings case. 
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Valuations Big Topic | 
Before Commissioners. 

KIDD FOR NEW AVERAGE BASIS 

Plan Would More Nearly Reflect Ulti- 


mate Maturity Value of Secétrities; 
Three Papers on Subject 





Insurance commissioners, meeting in 
Texas this week, spent most of Tuesday 
discussing valuations. There -were three - 
papers on the subject. Mitchell of Cali- 
fornia discussed assets of insurance com- 
panies; Riley of Mississippi discussed 
Mitchell’s paper. Kidd of Indiana had as 
his topic, “Are Market Values and Liqui- 
dation Values Always the Same?” Sam 
B. King, South Carolina, and A. D. Du- 
laney, Arkansas, discussed Kidd’s paper. 

Kidd advocated the establishment of 
a valuation basis that will more nearly 
reflect the ultimate maturity value of se- 
curities. He commended the adoption of 
the average valuation plan, but argued 
that a plan should be adopted that would 
be used during years of prosperity as 
well as in years of depression, and also 
one that more nearly encompasses se- 
curities other than bonds. _ ‘ 

With reference to the difference in 
values he said market value should re- 
late to the ultimate liquidating value of 
the securities, and that the stock mar- 
ket prices, instead of market values, are 
in fact liquidating values of the compa- 
nies, 

“So I submit that when we term the 
New York or other exchange values in 
determining the ‘market value,’ for an- 
nual statement purposes, we are simply 
allowing the substitution of a rapidly- 
fluctuating, unsteady, flighty, whimsical, 
speculative ‘liquidating value,’ for the 
more sedate, conservative, steady, reli- 
able ‘market value,’ contemplated by the 
law makers in our several states as best 
suited to the type of sound and solid in- 
stitutions insurance companies are sup- 
posed to be,” he concluded. 

Many Opinions 

Mr. Dulaney urged the use of amorti- 
zation in valuing real estate mortgage 
loans and other similar securities. Mr. 
Mitchell recommended the adoption of a 
plan whereby the companies would re- 
port their investments at their book 
values on the asset side of the ledger and 
set up a contingency reserve on the lia- 
bility side that would reflect a fixed per- 
centage of the excess of the book value 
of its marketable securities over their 
aggregate market values. He recom- 
mended that the insurance commission- 
ers see that the book values adopted by 
companies domiciled in their home states 
have a reasonable and genuine basis. 

Commissioner Riley argued that such 
a broad valuation basis is not necessary 
and analyzed company investments to 
show: that this is true. 

Commissioner Bowles contended that a 
reserve for contingencies should be ac- 
cumulated in normal and_ prosperous 
times rather than in periods when the 
market values reflect only a fraction of 
their intrinsic worth. He contended that 
a reserve of this kind should be vol- 
untary. 





Interlocking 
Committee 


(Continued from Page 1) 


most difficult period the people them- 
selves have been steadfast in their 
belief that insurance will survive all dis- 
asters. He thought the public was for- 
tunate that the insurance commission- 
ers are working in such a harmonious 
and co-operative manner on so many se- 
rious problems. Their spirit and help- 
fulness calls for commendation. The 
insurance companies were also co-operat- 
ing in associations with a view of re- 
ducing expenses. He pictured the In- 
surance Executives Association’s ob- 


> 


jects as uniformity, elimination of un- 

“mecessary expenses and consistency in 

“nationwide underwriting practices. 
“This is a step forward, and is bound 


* to result in savings which will eventually 


be passed on to insurance buyers,” he 
said. 

He saw evidences that casualty and 
surety companies are active in organiza- 
stion work with a view of eliminating the 

“disastrous competition in acquiring busi- 
hess: which has affected those classes so 
adversely and which is striking at their 
solvency. He favored economies, but 
added “There should be no economies so 
drastic that inefficiency in underwriting 
will produce a greater loss ratio.” 

Writing below a profitable rate was 
treading dangerous paths. He declared 
that companies knew when their rates 
were adequate. He felt that “those com- 
panies collecting adequate rates in states 
where they are compelled to do so by 
law should not be permitted to go into 
other states where there are no such 
laws and write insurance below cost. It 
is unsound and unfair. Every insurance 
commissioner is interested in the sol- 
vency of the companies of his state and 
the companies of other states operating 
therein. It is the primary duty of every 
commissioner to see that the companies 
maintain their financial position and are 
at all times able to carry out the pro- 
visions of their policy contract.” 

Van Schaick Address 


In an address on “Insurance Admini- 
stration as a Public Service” Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick of New York dis- 
cussed insurance claims, rights of as- 
sured under contract, methods of han- 
dling claims and the operations of com- 
plaint bureaus of respective Insurance 
Departments. The Complaint Bureau is 
the common avenue of approach to the 
State Insurance Department. The vast 
army of people which contributes to the 
accumulated wealth held by insurance 
companies in trust for the unfortunates 
who suffer looks to the insurance super- 
visors to safeguard those funds in the 
event its confidence in the integrity and 


MARRIED 25 YEARS AGO 


Howard P. Dunham, Insurance Com-* 


missioner of Connecticut, and Mrs. Dun- 
ham, popular figure at insurance con- 
ventions, celebrated their .twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary on October 22. Col- 
onel and Mrs. Dunham and Mrs. Dun- 
ham’s mother, Mrs. E. J. Robbins, at- 
tended the Texas convention this week. 





ability of company officials has been mis- 
placed. 

“It is sometimes said that it is the duty 
of an administrative official to administer 
the law as he finds it and that the re- 
sponsibility for changes therein lies with 
the legislative branch of government,” 
said Mr. Van Schaick. “Supervisors of 
insurance, however, can best see the 
errors and weaknesses in the statutes 
which are administered. In discharge of 
the obligation to public service it is 
necessary to urge in no uncertain terms 
the enactment of legislation designed to 
accomplish those ends which will best 
serve the public need.” 


Lesson Taught by Insurance 


In conclusion Mr. Van Schaick said: 

“It is by means of insurance contracts 
that men lessen the severity of unfore- 
seen and unexpected losses by the small 
sacrifices of others. The depression has 
brought out the fact that these basic 
principles of insurance deserve a much 
more extended application. Insurance 
teaches a lesson which ought to help in 
solving present social and economic 
problems. No element of our civiliza- 
tion is better equipped to meet forces 
of destruction and revolution than those 
trained in the principle of small sacrifices 
to help carry otherwise unbearable 
burdens. 

“It will be a service of unusual mag- 
nitude if the Insurance Commissioners 
of the United States can register in the 
minds of citizens everywhere that here 
is a principle that may well be developed 
and extended throughout the industrial 
and economic life of the nation.” 
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AGENTS’ OBLIGATIONS 


President Gandy of National Ass’n Dis. 
cusses Competency, Rates, Taxes, 
Laws and Underwriting’ 

At Burlington, Vt., and Manchester, 
N. H., this week President Chas. L. 
Gandy of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents discussed the question 
of “obligations” when addressing tiie 
Vermont and New Hampshire associa- 
tions respectively. Speaking of agen‘s’ 
obligations to their companies Mr. Gandy 
stressed the following: 

“Fair dealing and competency. The 
buyer of insurance gets his impression of 
the company from its agent. 

“Knowledge of rates and loss ratios. 
If an assured complains of a high rate 
the agent should not pass the buck to the 
company or the rating bureau. He should 
either justify the rate in the mind of his 
assured, or, failing to do that, should get 
it reduced. 

“Knowledge of tax and license rates. 
In nearly every state insurance taxes are 
excessive; there is unfair discrimination 
against the insurance companies. Agents 
owe it to their companies to oppose in 
every possible way unjust taxation. 

“Agents are obligated to keep on the 
alert and defeat the scores of bills in- 
troduced in legislatures, which are in- 
tended to hamper and harass the insur- 
ance companies. Legislation that is harm- 
ful to the companies is undoubtedly harm- 
ful to the agents. 

“Agents are obligated to underwrite 
their business. A conscientious agent 
will not commit his company to any risk 
that he himself would not personally be 
willing to assume were he the sole owner 
of the company.” 


CHARGES UNFAIR TREATMENT 


Stewart B. Hopps Declares He Was 
Discrimimated Against by Insurance 
Dep’t When It Revoked His License 
Stewart B. Hopps, whose brokerage 
license was recently revoked by Super- 
intendent’ Van Schaick, issued a state- 
ment through his counsel, W. P. Barker, 
in which he criticized the Insurance De- 
partment as making up its mind in ad- 
vance “to revoke my license, regardless 
of evidence or lack of evidence.” He 
charged he was the victim of gossip and 
slander and says there is no evidence 
warranting the Insurance Department to 
act in his case; and further charged dis- 
crimination against him in that other 
brokers were not proceeded against. The 
inquiry of the Department had to do 
with an insurance company of which he 
was not an officer or director, he said. 
The Department ignored the Hopps 

statement. 


ATTEND ARMY-PITT GAME 

Several members of the home office 
staff of the National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh last Saurday attended the Army- 
Pittsburgh football game at West Point 
which Pittsburgh won after a hard bat- 
tle by the score of 18-13. These included 
Secretary Fred J. Breen, General Agent 
C. K. Reilly and Auditors Ed. W. Hall 
and Harold C. Fearon. 


DEATH OF MRS. E. M. SPARLIN 

Mrs. Ezra M. Sparlin, wife of Ezra M. 
Sparlin of Rochester, N. Y., well-known 
local agent and for several years chair- 
man of the membership committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, died this week after a long ill- 
ness. 


ARREST INSURANCE MAN 

Charles B. Morris, well-known in St. 
Louis and Kansas City insurance circles, 
was arrested at the request of the Mis- 
souri Assistant Circuit Attorney Lennon 
of St. Louis this week on complaint of 
Chicago Lloyds Underwriting Co. over 
a question of a $2,410 premium balance. 


PORTO RICAN LOSSES 
The windstorm losses in Porto Rico 
will at present indications run about 
three million dollars. This would include 
the losses to non-tariff companies, but 
be exclusive of marine losses. Sucat 
and tobacco losses will make up the bulk. 
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Brothers Hold 50 Year Medals 














WARREN FOWLER 


A few years ago Warren Fowler, local 
agent for the Home of New York at 
West Lebanon, N. Y., received a beauti- 
ful solid gold medal from the company 


in recognition of his fifty years’ con- 
tinuous representation of the Home. 

In February, 1932, Joseph Fowler, a 
brother of Warren Fowler (agent at 
Manchester Center, Vt.), completed half 





JOSEPH FOWLER 


a century of service with the Home and 
was duly rewarded with a fifty-year gold 
medal. Together, the Fowler brothers 
have put in more than a century of 
service with the Home, a real record in 
the insurance world and one which re- 
flects considerable distinction on the two 
Fowlers as well as the company with 
which they have been so long asso- 
ciated. 





MASS. BROKERS MEET 


Everett S. Litchfield Succeeds Masters 
As President; Annual Gathering 
Held in Boston 
Everett S. Litchfield, well known Bos- 
ton insurance broker, was elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts at the annual 
meeting held in Boston this week, suc- 
ceeding John F. Masters, who has held 
the office for the past two years. The 
other officers elected were: Louis K. 
Snyder, Collins Graham, Charles E. De- 
land, Hubert D. Broderic, Harvey E. 
Frost, all of Boston, vice-presidents; and 
George M. Neily, Boston, secretary- 

treasurer, 

The executive committee elected at the 
meeting is: John F. Masters, Frederick 
S. Chapman, Willard E. Cherry, Richard 
F. Paul, Thomas P. L’Estrange, Edward 
M. Peters, Thomas Ashley, Robert E. 
Stone, Paul Burrage, Arthur W. Davis, 
Louis H. Hoffman, Edward F. O’Shea, 
Jr, Richard E. Ambrose, Clarence P. 
MacDonald and Albert G. Ferguson all 
of Boston. 

Mr. Litchfield has been nearly thirty 
years in the insurance business, having 
been associated with Obrion, Russell & 
Co. since 1903. He is an enthusiastic 
sportsman. Golf and curling are his 
favorite sports. He has served as presi- 
dent and in other responsible positions 
with the Massachusetts Golf Association, 
and he is one of the three founders of 
the Merrymount Golf Club. 








GERMAN RIOT RATES UP 


Contrary to recent information the 
rates for German riot business in Lon- 
don, especially those quoted by Lloyd’s, 
have not decreased but have been raised. 
The rate on stores in large cities, with 
the exception of food stores, is now 244% 
per 1,000 while the same risks could be 
placed a year ago for 1%. Large risks are 
hard to place. Germany is little affected 
by these rates, because German business 
cannot be written in London to any ex- 
tent on account of the exchange restric- 
tions, and it is mostly foreign interests 
which ask for coverage in London. Con- 
trary to this it is ascertained that Ger- 
man companies write these risks at much 
lower rates and reinsure a considerable 
amount in the London market. 





ADMIT TWO RECIPROCALS 


Two reciprocals which have recently 
entered Canada are the Fireproof Sprin- 
klered Underwriters of New York, of 
which V. W. Gerrish of Toronto is chief 
agent, and the Metropolitan Inter Insur- 
ers, of which Mr. Gerrishis also chief agent. 


MISSOURI ASS’N MEETS 





St. Louis Local Board Will Administer 
State Body; A. L. McCormack 


New President 


A. L. McCormack, vice-president of the 
Charles L. Crane Agency Co., St. Louis, 
and president of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of St. Louis was unexpect- 
edly elected president of the Missouri 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
concluding session of the organization’s 
thirty-third annual meeting held in the 
House of Representatives Chamber, State 
Capitol, Jefferson City, Mo., last Friday, 
October 14. 


When he departed for the Jefferson 
City meeting Mr. McCormack had not 
the slightest idea that he would return 
to St. Louis as the president of the asso- 
ciation. But it developed that due to the 
general financial depression and other 
causes the state association had suffered 
a substantial loss in membership and was 
facing a deficit of approximately $2,000. 
In the emergency the Fire Underwriters 
Association of St. Louis agreed to take 
over the administration of the state body, 
to pay all of the administration costs and 
endeavor to rehabilitate its finances. So 
in return for this action the nominating 
committee of the association headed by 
J. Henry Johnson of Kansas City deemed 
it proper that a St. Louis insurance man 
should be given the honor of heading 
the organization and Mr. McCormack 
was finally decided on for the post. He 
was elected unanimously when the re- 
port of the nominating committee was 
brought up for action. 


The removal of the state headquarters 
to St. Louis means that J. W. Rodgers, 
manager of the St. Louis association, will 
assume the position of executive secre- 
tary and be in active charge of the head- 
quarters. 





A. R. Phillips, vice-president of the 
Great American, celebrated his twen- 
tieth anniversary with the company 
early this month. He was presented 
twenty beautiful roses and a_hand- 
some chiming electric clock by his fel- 
low officers and department heads. 
President Koop and Vice-President Ac- 
kerman, who were out of town, sent mes- 
sages of congratulations. Mr. Phillips 
joined the company, then the German 
American, as special agent in Texas in 
1912. He was transferred to the home 
office in 1916 as assistant secretary, and 
in 1923 he was elected vice-president 
of the Great American and the Ameri- 
can Alliance. He is now the chief op- 
erating officer, next to President Koop, 
of the fire companies in the group. 








COMMEMORATING THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 





Golden Hill 


At Fulton and William Streets 





A distinguished restaurant in the heart of 


the greatest insurance center in the world! 


T is just a year since Childs Golden Hill Restaurant was 
opened. In that short time it has become the recognized 
and favorite rendezvous for the discriminating men and wo- © 
men of the great downtown insurance center! 

The congenial atmosphere... the distinguished surround- 
ings ... the delicious food and superb service have endeared 
this fine eating place to people who like to dine quietly, 
pleasantly, among their friends and associates. 

The lower Colonial Dining Room is ideal for small con- ° 
ference groups ...and the semi-private accommodations for 
special occasions have made The Golden Hill the favored 
downtown banquet-place for larger gatherings. 

You'll enjoy the food... of the same high quality that has 
made Childs famous from Coast to Coast. And the prices, 
of course, are consistently and contemporarily moderate! 


Try the Luncheonette when 
you’re in a special hurry! 





THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 
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British Institute To 
Erect Own Building 

MAY BE COMPLETED BY 1934 

Edifice in London Will House Also the 


London Institute; to Have Class 
Rooms, Museum, Library, Etc. 





Norman M. Walker, managing director 
of the British General, delivering the 
presidential address before the Insurance 
Institute of London, recalled that the 
Chartered Insurance Institute had pur- 
chased a freehold site in the city. The 
site is close to the Guildhall, the official 
residence of the Lord Mayor. President 
Walker stated that arrangements were 
well advanced for the erection of a build- 
ing on that site. Its completion will 
mark the realization of a scheme which 
was first definitely promoted in 1925 by 
the formation of a premises fund, and it 
is anticipated that 1934 will see the open- 
ing of the new building. 

Plans were in hand, President Walker 
declared, which would provide in the 
new building suitable accommodation for 
the Insurance Institute of London, and 
the members might be congratulated on 
the facilities which they would shortly 
enjoy. The interests of the London In- 
stitute were inseparable from those of 
the Chartered body, and it would be ob- 
vious that London members would be 
placed in a favorable position to enjoy 
the benefits of the new building. 

Apart from accommodation for the 
secretarial staff, it was hoped to provide 
a lecture hall, class rooms, a library and 
‘museum, and adequate reading and writ- 
ing rooms for the convenience of mem- 
bers generally. The building, when 
completed, would provide the outward 
evidence of the work represented by the 
Insurance Institute movement. It would 
be an edifice of which they would be 
justly proud, and to which they would 
all be ‘glad to contribute according to 
their means. 





JOHN G. CLARK’S NEW POST 


John G. Clark, for the last three and 
a half years director of insurance of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
is resigning November 1 to conduct an 
insurance brokerage and consulting serv- 
ice to retail stores. He will manage the 
Retail Brokerage Service which will be 
associated with R. F. Murray & Bro., 
Inc., of 111 John Street, New York. Mr. 
Clark has been in insurance for about 
twenty years. The insurance bureau of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion will be discontinued but the Con- 
trollers Congress will include insurance 
with its activities according to Manager 
Director C. E. Sweitzer. 





RESTRAINS MISSOURI DEP’T 


The Insurance Superintendent of Mis- 
souri has no right to collect refunds due 
to policyholders in the rate dispute case 
or to apply unclaimed refunds to the 
payment of counsels’ fees according to a 
decision just handed down by Judge A. 
L. Reeves of the United States District 
Court at Kansas City, Mo. Under the 
final decision in the famous Supt. Hyde 
10% rate reduction order of 1922 the fire 
companies in Missouri were ordered to 
refund several millions in premiums to 
assureds. 





LICENSE REVOKED 


Superintendent of Insurance Van 
Schaick has revoked the license of Wil- 
liam H. Whalen, 217 Broadway, New 
York City. He was licensed as a gen- 
eral insurance broker, a public fire in- 
surance adjuster, and as an agent of a 
casualty and five life insurance compa- 
nies. 





TO HONOR THEO. ROOSEVELT 

Harvey B. Nelson of Jersey City, head 
of the Nelson & Ward Co. agency, has 
arranged a dinner to celebrate the birth- 
day of the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt at the Carteret Club in Jersey 
City next Thursday, October 27. 


U. S. FIRE LOSSES DROP 


Total for September Was $30,972,318 or 
About 7% Less Than for Same 
Month Last Year 


Fire losses in the United States dur- 
ing September totaled $30,972,318 com- 
pared with $33,202,986 in the same month 
of last year and $35,239,456 in September, 
1930, according to the monthly report of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. This downward trend in fire losses 
is noted with satisfaction by fire under- 
writers as it offsets somewhat the large 
drop in premium income and insured 
values. 

For the first nine months of 1932 the 
total losses were $341,050,639 compared 
with $340,713,487 for the same period of 
1931 and $348,430,656 for the same nine 
months of 1930. In March, April, May 
and June of this year the fire losses were 


in excess of those for the corresponding 
months last year. In the other five 
months the losses were lower than in 
1931. 








FIREMAN’S FUND FIGURES 





Companies in Group Issue Financial 
Statements Showing Assets and 
Surplus as of Oct. 1, 1932 

The Fireman’s Fund group of compa- 
nies have issued financial statements as 
of October 1, based on amortized value 
of bonds and market value of stocks. 
The Fireman’s Fund itself shows assets 
of $31,616,526 and surplus to policyhold- 
ers of $15,761,995. 

Home Fire & Marine: Assets, $5,465,- 
516, and policyholders’ surplus, $2,713,945. 

Occidental: Assets, $3,718,891, and poli- 
cyholders’ surplus, $2,812,665. 

Fireman’s Fund Indemnity: 
$4,870,399, and policyholders’ 
$2,901,009. 

Occidental Indemnity: Assets, $2,220,- 
802, and policyholders’ surplus, $1,- 
223,173. 


Assets, 
surplus, 





Franklin W. Fort 


Westchester Agents 
Allege Interference 


PROTEST TO COUNTY GOV’T 





Contend That They Have Been Unable 
for a Year to Get Permission to 
See County Insurance Policies 


Members of the Westchester (N. Y.) 
County Association of Local Agents, 
Inc., are incensed over the apparent long- 
standing refusal of County Attorney W. 
A. Davidson to permit them to see and 
review the policies insuring County of 
Westchester property. An open letter, 
in the form of a good-sized pamphlet 
containing copies of correspondence 
with Mr. Davidson and others, has now 
been addressed by the agents to the su- 
pervisors of Westchester County in 
which the agents set forth their griev- 
ances. 





The agents contend that they have 
been seeking to ascertain the names and 
classes of companies, volume of insur- 
ance written and other facts about the 
county coverage since last December. 
Permission has been denied by Mr. Da- 














A WARNING 


O NOT,” 


the National 


warns 


Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
“‘underestimate the value of the services 
of an experienced insurance advisor (the 
local agent) in preparing forms of con- 
tract, selecting the best arrangements for 
protection, as well as pointing out possi- 
ble reductions in insurance costs, the re- 
moval of hazards, increasing of fire pro- 
tection, and the permanent improvement 
of your premises by better construction.” 








THE HOMESTEAD 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


59 MamweN LANE 


New York, N. Y. 


Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 










(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








AN OPPORTUNITY 


Intelligent unemployed insurance representa- 
tives or experienced salesmen. Competent to 
solicit an ad e and Sprink- 
ler Contract in New England and Middle 
Atlantic States on commission basis. 
I. TANENBAUM SON & CO. 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 














vidson contingent upon the agents first 

“approving or disapproving” the man- 
agement and financial standing of cer- 
tain companies named by him in one of 
his letters to the agents. 

In presenting their protest to thie 
Westchester County supervisors the 
agents contend that the policies of the 
county are a matter of public record 
and as such should be available to any 
qualified group; that they, the agents, 
believe the major part of this insurance 
is placed outside of the county and not 
with resident agents; that some of the 
insurance is placed with assessment car- 
riers which subjects the county and its 
taxpayers to insurance company hazards; 
that money is being paid to a licensed 
insurance broker for “personal services” 
in placing the coverage whereas as a 
broker he should obtain his full remu- 
neration from his brokerage commis- 
sion, and that the agents should have 
the right to offer a centralized plan of 
insurance which would give the agents 
a share in the county business without 
any added cost for personal services 
other than the actual premiums. 

Another argument of the agents’ as- 
sociation is against the insurance of 
county employes’ automobiles in a cer- 
tain mutual under a blanket policy at 
off-tariff rates. A number of members 
of the Westchester Association have 
lost business to this carrier, which the 
agents contend has political support. 

Arthur J. Dealy of New Rochelle is 
president of the Westchester County As- 
sociation and the other officers are 
Benjamin B. Riley, Tuckahoe, vice- 
president, and E. Paul Schaefer, Mount 
Kisco, secretary-treasurer. 





LEHMAN COMMITTEE FORMED 





Democrats in Insurance in Metropolitan 
Area Organize to Support Guber- 
natorial Candidates 

An insurance division has been formed 
of the Independent Citizens Committce 
for the election of Herbert H. Lehman 
as governor of New York on the Demo- 
cratic ticket and the election of M. Wil- 
liam Bray as lieutenant-governor. Her- 
man A. Bayern, insurance broker, is chair- 
man of this division. The vice-chairmen, 
executive committee and county chairmen 
include many well-known Democrats in 
the company, brokerage and agency 
fields. Mr. Bayern states that Mr. 
Lehman was an advocate of the broker's 
and agent’s qualification laws and has 
been deeply interested in problems of 
the insurance business. 





MASS. AGENTS’ MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Insurance Agents 
will be held next Wednesday, October 
26, at the Hotel Bancroft in Worcester. 
For many years the annual meeting has 
been held in Boston. There will be a 
noon luncheon with the business mect- 
ing in the afternoon. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








One of the saddest things I ever wit- 
nessed occurred in Buffalo, while good 
Ed. Wilhelm, old time agent, and myself 
were watching a street circus parade 
from his office window years ago. A lit- 
tle boy, on the sidewalk, had either been 
pestering an elephant, or gotten in his 
way, I forget which, when he fell, and 
the big elephant crushed him into pulp. 
The horror of it remained in my mem- 
ory for many years, and I still recall the 
episode vividly and with a_ shudder, 
whenever I happen to pass the spot. 
Nowadays, when so many people are 
killed by automobiles, the public has 
probably grown callous and careless, but 
the episode mentioned stopped circus 
parades in Buffalo for some time. 

‘* 


Fighting Winter Weather Up-state 

When I was sent into the field by the 
old Germania in 1893 I was in poor 
health. The chief clerk sent me to Sara- 
toga County in March to inspect farm 
property, not knowing, in his abysmal 
territorial ignorance that, while it was 
early spring in New York City, it was 
still almost midwinter “up Saratogy- 
way.” When I got there and started out 
in horse and buggy I almost froze to 
death on the trips into the open country 
but decided that this rough treatment 
would either cure or kill me. 

It cured me, or otherwise I would not 
be writing this story. I was narrow 
chested and very thin; neither had I the 
proper clothing. I was just a “hick” from 
New York City and thought, as did my 


boss, that it was just as mild three hun- 
dred miles nearer the North Pole as in 
New York City. He should have known 
it, but he did not. Miraculously, I even 
put on weight. But I remember coming 
in from a long drive and sitting before 
the stove in the office of the Worden 
Hotel for an hour or so, to “thaw out.” 
My-poor health, of course, made it seem 
colder than it was, but nevertheless I 
never quite forgave him in later years 
for making me take the chance of get- 
ting killed or cured. March is very 
much of a winter month in northern 
New York. 


* * * 


Into the Ontario Woods 


The latter case was paralleled in 1912 
when I was in Pembroke in northern 
Ontario and was asked to get a can- 
celed policy immediately (and no delay 
tolerated) and would have had to chase 
an agent on snowshoes twenty-five miles 
into the woods to get him to let me into 
his office to get the policy. Fortunate- 
ly I did not have to go out in below-zero 
weather to reach him, as the agent came 
back with his two Indian prisoners that 
day. He was sheriff of the county and 
had to get these two Indians who had 
committed murder and had broken jail. 
Back in New York, in a warm office I 
think they thought I was lying when I 
told them the story. They apparently 
thought that there were boulevards 
through the woods and people could be 
reached as easily as in the metropolis. 








Majority Opinion 
(Continued from Page 18) 


The time of the fire and of the loss es- 
tablished the rights of the parties, and 
in the absence of an election by the com- 
pany to repair, the amount of the loss 
payable to the mortgagee became fixed 
as of that time. No act or neglect of 
the owner could invalidate or impair the 
mortgagee’s rights under their separate 
policy of insurance as this vested at the 
time the loss occurred. 

This choice given to the mortgagee to 
apply the insurance money either to his 
mortgage or to the repairs excludes a 
like choice in the owner-mortgagor with- 
out the mortgagee’s consent. Such a 
right is single by nature; it cannot exist 
in both the mortgagor and the mortga- 
gee, otherwise the former might decide 
for repairs and the other for payment, 
and nothing would result. No: the choice 
is with the mortgagee alone and in this 
case he asks for payment of the insur- 
ance money and does not consent that 
it be applied to repairs. 


Co-insurance Problems 


The defendant, therefore, being liable 
to the mortgagee on the policy, how 
much is it obliged to pay? The plain- 
tiffs claim the full amount of the fire 
damage $4,230, but the policy does not 
obligate the insurance company to pay 
the full amount of the loss. The con- 
tract by the New York Standard Clause 
provides: “This company shall not be li- 
able for a greater proportion of any loss 
or damage to the property described 
herein than the sum hereby insured 
bears to 80% of the actual cash value of 
said property at the time such loss shall 
happen.” 

This is the agreement, no more, no 


less. Had the building been free and 
clear, the owner should recover no 
larger amount, and the terms are not 
changed because the loss is made first 
payable to a mortgagee. The co-insur- 
ance clause (so-called) is not a warranty 
or a condition, but a statement of the 
amount to be paid in case of fire either 
to the owner or the mortgagee. The 
existence of the mortgagee does not ex- 
tend the liability. 

The last phrase of the Standard Aver- 
age Clause, reading “nor for more than 
the proportion which this policy bears to 
the total insurance thereon,” has been 
held by this court not to be binding upon 
mortgagees for the reason that the total 
amount of insurance on a building de- 
pends upon the will and act of the own- 
er, and that by the very terms of the 
standard mortgagee clause the insurance 
payable to the mortgagee “shall not be 
invalidated by any act or neglect of the 
mortgagor or owner.” 

No act or neglect of the owner, how- 
ever, can vary the percentage between 
the sum insured for the benefit of the 
mortgagee and the actual cash value of 
the property. The mortgagee has a right 
to insure his own mortgage interest and 
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keep it insured at the expense of the 
owner. The amount for which he in- 
sured or is insured and the actual cash 
value of the building are beyond im- 
pairment or reduction by any act of the 
mortgagor. The reasoning of the Eddy 
case and the others cited does not apply. 

The value of the property at the time 
of the loss was $22,500, of which 80% is 
$18,000. The proportion of $7,500, the 
sum insured, to $18,000, is 5 to 12. The 
loss being $4,230, five-twelfths of this 
amount is $1,762.50, which the insurance 
company must pay the plaintiffs. 

The judgments below for the defend- 
ants are reversed and judgment rendered 
for the plaintiffs in the sum of $1,762.50 
with interest and costs in all courts. 
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Two Judges Contend Owner Gets 
Insurance If Loss Is Repaired 


Judge Lehman in his dissenting opin- 
ion, with Judge O’Brien concurring, up- 
held the contention that as the assured 
by having the damaged property re- 
paired made the security behind the 
mortgage as good as when the insurance 
was effected, consequently the indemnity 
was due to the assured, the mortgagor, 
and not to the mortgagees. Extracts 
from this dissenting opinion follow: 


The problem remains whether after 
repairs were made and all direct damage 
to the plaintiffs’ interest as mortgagees 
in the property fully made good, the 
loss was payable to the owner who had 
made good the damage to the plaintiffs’ 
interest or to the plaintiffs. The answer 
to that question depends solely upon the 
construction of the policy. 

In arriving at the proper construction, 
the policy should be read as a whole, in 
the light of the purpose for which it was 
given. The policy contains provisions 
that it shall be optional with the insur- 
ance company to repair or rebuild the 
property damaged or destroyed “on giv- 
ing notice of its intention so to do within 
thirty days after the receipt of the proof 
of loss.” The insurance company did not 
exercise that option. If it had done so, 
then its obligations under the contract 
would have been met. It would not have 
been under any further obligation to pay 
any “loss or damage” to any person, 
either owner or mortgagee. 

That is the agreement which the in- 
surance company made, and it is quite 
immaterial whether such agreement was 
made with the mortgagees or with the 
owner for his benefit. In either event, 
the stipulation would be binding. Though 
here the insurance company did not ex- 
ercise that option, yet this clause in the 
agreement furnishes some _ indication 
that the purpose of the policy and the 
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provision therein contained making the 
loss payable to the mortgagees as in- 
terest appears, was to protect the mort- 
gagees’ interest in the property by pay- 
ment to them of the damage to the prop- 
erty only if such damage was not re- 
paired. 


Owner’s Right to Protect Property by 
Repairs 

It is said that no such option is given 
by the terms of the policy to the mort- 
gagor, and that should not be read into 
the policy by implication. That is true, 
but may not affect the question under 
consideration. If the insurance company 
failed to avail itself of the option to re- 
build and repair, the owner’s right to do 
so was clear, and was unimpaired by any 
terms of mortgage or policy. If the 
owner restored the property to its origi- 
nal condition, he would in that way pro- 
tect the mortgagees’ interest against all 
direct loss or damage by fire, for which 
the policy furnished insurance to both 
mortgagor and mortgagees “as interest 
may appear.” 

If, under the terms of the policy, the 
amount of such loss or damage had been 
payable immediately upon the occur- 
rence, if at that time the plaintiffs’ cause 
of action was complete, then there could 
be no doubt that such cause of action 
could not be defeated in whole or in part 
by any act of the owner or other stran- 
ger to the cause of action. (Foster v. 
Equitable Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 68 Mass. 
216.) 

No cause of action, however, arose at 
the time when the damage was caused. 
First there must be proof of loss, then 
the insurer had thirty days in which to 
determine whether it would exercise its 
option to repair. There must be com- 
pliance with all the conditions precedent 
to a right to demand payment before the 
insurance company could, even, be called 
upon to determine whether the plaintiffs 
had then such interest as mortgagees to 
entitle them to payment. 

In this case, even before the time had 
expired during which the company might! 
exercise its option to repair, the loss or 
damage was fully repaired. The owner 
would be in a different position if he had 
delayed completion of the repairs beyon( 
the time when a cause of action in favor 
of the mortgagees against the insurer 
was complete. The court must now de- 
cide whether at the time the insurer was 
called upon to determine to whom pay- 
ment under the policy should be made, 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Firm Payment System 
Wins for Local Agent 


CANCELLED OVERDUE POLICIES 





Hinkley of American of Newark Cites 
Successful Experience of Agent Who 
Decided To Be Courageous 





Local agents who wish to solve their 
own credit problems need only have the 
courage to act, in the opinion of Ralph 
G. Hinkley, New England manager of 
the American of Newark, who spoke be- 
fore the annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Association of Insurance 
Agents at Manchester on Wednesday. 
Mr. Hinkley cited the experience of an 
agent who decided to cancel all out- 
standing unpaid policies after a sixty day 
period without waiting for the passage 
of an automatic cancellation law and as 
a result made just as much money as he 
ever did and besides practically eliminat- 
ed outstanding unpaid premiums and 
bank loans. 

“Although I shall not name him, even 
though I have his permission to talk 
about the case, I’m going to tell you 
about one of my good agents who, 
through force of circumstances, decided 
that he couldn’t wait for state aid in 
collecting his premiums,” said Mr. Hink- 
ley. “Less than three years ago he had 
to buy out two of his partners, and in 
order to do so had to borrow $10,000 
from his bank. I happened to be present 
at the negotiations, and at the request 
of the agent and the bank official I have 
been looking in on the picture monthly 
since. 

Results of Firm Decision 


“I told him that inasmuch as he was 
starting from scratch, with an agreement 
to pay off the $10,000 note at stated in- 
tervals, he had better go on the principle 
of getting his money in sixty days or 
cancel the policy regardless of the size 
of the account, or whether the assured 
was one of these ‘always good sooner or 
later’ guys, and so forth and so on. I 
am glad to state that in less than three 
years he has reduced the loan from $10,- 
000 to $1,500, and that he has paid his 
companies continuously within a proper 
credit period; that he has made just as 
much money as he ever did out of the 
agency, and that last-month when I hap- 
pened to look over his books he had less 
than $200 outstanding in unpaid premiums 
back of sixty days. 

“Now, his agency is not a small one, 
as his premium income runs around $100,- 
000 a year, and while it is not in this 
state, it is in a city which has been hit 
as hard as any in the past few years. 
He has lost, perhaps, one-quarter of the 
business which was on the books of the 
old agency by reason of this credit sys- 
tem, but whether large or small accounts, 
he has let them go if they wouldn’t pay. 
Taking the time which he has saved in- 
stead of chasing old accounts (and the 
longer an account runs over forty-five 
days the nearer it becomes an uncollect- 
ible balance) he has written new business 
for people who still pay their bills—and 
there are a lot of them yet, more than 
sufficient to make up the loss on the old 
ones.’ 

Mr. Hinkley cautioned the New 
Hampshire agents to watch insurance on 
real estate and to reduce outstanding 
coverage in the proportion that property 
values have declined. Otherwise the mor- 
al hazard feature becomes dangerous 
through over-insurance. The speaker 
likewise urged the agents to support their 
own associations and principles so that 
in any conference between agents’ offi- 
cers and company representatives look- 
ing toward necessary co- operation for 
the good of insurance, the companies may 
know that the companies’ committees 
have the real support of the agency field. 


DISCUSS FARM FIRE LOSSES 

The agricultural committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council held a joint 
meeting in Chicago on Wednesday with 
the farm fire protection committee of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. Various methods of preventing 
farm fires were discussed. 





DISCUSS CANCELLATION PLAN 

Members of the Underwriters’ Club of 
Philadelphia met Monday and listened 
to a discussion of the report of James 
L. Case to the National Association of 
Insurance Agents’ convention on auto- 
matic cancellation of policies. A. F. 


Bristor took the affirmative, supporting 
the idea of Mr. Case while Frederick 
W. Doremus of the American of Newark 
spoke in opposition to the plan. 





TALK TO PENNA. FIELD CLUB 

George W. Lilly, general manager of 
the Fire Companies Adjustment Bureau; 
W. J. Greer, general manager of the 


Eastern department, and W. Garretson, 
assistant general manager, discussed fire 
adjusting conditions before the Pennsyl- 
vania Field Club at Harrisburg last week. 


Merger of Old Agencies 
In Watertown, N. Y. 


GREEN BUYS PAWLING & OWENS 
Goodale Agency Headed by C. J. Green 
Was Established in 1845; Companies 
Represented by Offices 





The Pawling & Owens insurance agen- 
cy of Watertown, N. Y., has been pur- 
chased by Clarence J. Green, who owns 
the controlling interest in the H. D. 
Goodale Co., that city. Consolidating on 
November 1 the combined agencies will 
be located in the Otis Building. Owen 


R. Owens and Miss Martha Pawling of 
Pawling & Owens will continue with the 
Goodale agency. 


The Pawling & Owens agency is fifty 


years old; was formed by the late J. R. 
Pawling and Owen R. Owens. It repre- 
sents the Agricultural, Glens Falls, Nor- 
wich Union, U. S. Fire, American Cen- 
tral, American of Newark; London & 
Lancashire, National of Hartford, Roch- 
ester American, Glens Falls Indemnity, 
U. S. Casualty. 


The H. D. Goodale Co. was established 
in 1845 by the late John H. Dutton who 
was succeeded by D. M. Bennett and 
still later by Otis & Goodale. In 1885 
Mr. Goodale purchased the Otis interest 
and continued to conduct the agency un- 
til his death in 1912. Clarence J. Green 
then purchased the agency and incorpor- 
ated it. The companies in the Goodale 
agency are Agricultural, Aetna Fire, 
Home, Atlas, New Hampshire, Sentinel, 
U. S. F. & G., Lloyds Casualty and Am- 
erican Surety. 





A Company of Character 
and Tradition 





The Occidental will 
bring to your agency 
excellent facilities 


for writing all of the 
standard Fire, Auto- 
mobile, Marine, Inland 
Marine and All-Risk 
coverages. 


The Occidental offers 
a Combination Auto- 
mobile policy, written 
in conjunction with 
the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company 
or the Occidental In- 
demnity Company. 


The Occidental is more than just another 


company. As a member of the Fireman’s 


Fund Group it inherently possesses Fire- 


man’s Fund characteristics and traditions. 


Its financial structure includes ample 


reserves and surplus. Its management 
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the United States and Canada. 
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New York Dep’t Seeks 
Form Standardization 


UNIFORMITY IS DESIRABLE 
Magrath, Rating Bureau Head, Tells On- 
tario Agents of General Func- 
tions of the Bureau 








The New York Insurance Department 
is looking forward to the establishment 
of uniform conditions for insurance con- 
tracts of automobile insurance according 
to J. J. Magrath, head of the rating bu- 
reau, when speaking before the Ontario 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation last week at Toronto. He spoke 
of the fact that such uniformity has al- 
ready been accomplished this year in six 
of the Canadian provinces and said that 
the New York Department hopes to go 
even further and secure a satisfactory 
standardization of all important forms of 
insurance coverage. 

Mr. Magrath devoted the major part of 
his talk to a description of the activities 
of the rating bureau of the Department. 
Contrary to common belief this bureau is 
not an agency that exists simply for the 
purpose of verifying the mathematical 
accuracy with which rate schedules have 
been computed, Mr. Magrath said. All 
the live issues that concern the under- 
writer and producer as well as the rate 
maker have a place there. 

Salient Features of Rating Law 

The salient features of the present law 
which comes under the jurisdiction of 
the New York Rating Bureau are these, 
according to Mr. Magrath: 

“1, Premium rates for all classes of 
fire insurance, casualty insurance, fidelity 
and surety coverage, mtist be filed with 
the Superintendent of Insurance. Rates 
for compulsory insurance must receive 
his advance approval. 

“2. Rates must be reasonable, adequate 
and not unfairly discriminatory. 

“3. Insurance agents and brokers, as 
well as companies, must conform to the 
filed rates. 

“4. The experience underlying the pre- 
mium rates must be filed with an agent 
designated by the Superintendent of In- 
surance on a form or plan approved by 
him. 

“S. A company may depart from the 
uniform standard of rates which it adopts 
only after receiving the approval of the 
Superintendent and the departure must 
be a uniform percentage increase or de- 
crease applied to the standard rates. 

“6. Appeals may be taken to the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance from the rat- 
ings and classifications assigned to any 
risk or class of risk by the rating or- 
ganization. 

Classification of Risks 

“Among the problems coming within 
the scope of the rating bureau’s work is 
that of determining the proper classifica- 
tion under which various hazards should 
be insured. The fact that marine and 
transportation insurance is exempt from 
the rating laws and that marine under- 
writers within recent years have been 
encroaching upon the business of under- 
writers compelled to observe filed rates, 
led to the promulgation about two weeks 
ago of a ruling qualifying in some de- 
tail the classes of risk that might be un- 
dertaken by a marine underwriter and 
prohibiting certain other forms of cover. 

“The question of acquisition cost cov- 
ering the rates of commission that may 
be allowed to agents and brokers or for 
the maintenance of branch offices has 
been an important question before the 
New York Rating Bureau. Every effort 
has been made to compel the companies 
to conform to Conference pledges given 
by them to observe certain standards of 
commission. In view of the fact that ac- 
quisition cost or commissions represent 
an important item in the computation of 
rates, the adequacy and reasonableness 
of those rates cannot be determined un- 
less companies conform to the standards 
of expense provided for in the make-up 
of the rates. 

“It has perhaps seemed to many that 
the provisions of the rating laws in New 
York State represent an invasion of the 
rights of capital and the privileges of in- 


dividual initiative. Such an invasion un- 
doubtedly does exist, but it is a war- 
ranted one. 

“The insurance business is one which 
necessitates a combination of experience 
in order to arrive at basically sound pre- 
mium rates and classifications. The State 
therefore permits underwriters to com- 
bine their experience and agree to main- 
tain a standard of price. Such a com- 
bination might well lead to a price fix- 
ing trust which would require exorbitant 
rates from the public. The State there- 
fore charges one of its officers with the 
responsibility for keeping rates reason- 
able. 

Discrimination 

“Tt is perhaps not without the experi- 
ence of those here assembled to find a 
disposition on the part of companies to 
make unwarranted concessions to large 
and favored assureds. The law therefore 
provides that no unfair discrimination 
may be practiced. 

“Inexperienced and _ over-ambitious 
companies may be disposed to seek a 
large share of business and attract it by 
inadequate rates which tend toward 
weakening the companies’ financial struc- 
ture. Such companies are prohibited 
from discounting rates unless the Super- 
intendent of insurance approves such 
discounts as safe. 

“I believe it can be safely said that 
the operation of the rating laws of New 
York through the conduct of the Rating 
Bureau has been a beneficial influence 
both to the public generally and the in- 
surance business. Those of us who are 
responsible for the conduct of the Rat- 
ing Bureau have given the best there is 
in us to accomplish the greatest good 
for the public but at the same time do- 
ing neither injury nor violation to the 
insurance business or anyone properly 
engaged in it. We have made progress 
in the State of New York toward cleans- 
ing the business of corrupt elements and 
we expect to make further progress. We 
believe too that no company can conduct 
itself unsoundly in other sections of our 
country and continue to remain a sound 
and solvent company worthy of public 
confidence in the State of New York.” 


ONTARIO AGENTS MEET 


John T. Truman Elected President; Pre- 
mium Financing a Leading Topic 
at Toronto Convention 

The Ontario Fire & Casualty Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association held its annual 
meeting last week at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto and elected John T. 
Truman of Hamilton as president. W. 
S. Davis of Oakville and J. Innes Car- 
ling of London were elected vice-presi- 
dents. 

Premium financing was one of the 
principal subjects discussed and the con- 
vention listened with interest to C. S. 
Fitzpatrick, president of the Under- 
writers Acceptance Corporation of De- 
troit. He spoke of forming a Canadian 
unit to make instalment credit available 
to assureds for a service charge of 5% 
without further interest. This method 
of premium financing involves only the 
assured and the finance company with 
the local agent and his company is not 
involved as far as liability is concerned. 

B. A. Dugal, Insurance Superintend- 
ent of Quebec, was a speaker as was 
also G. D. Finlayson, Dominion Insur- 
ance Superintendent. Deputy Superin- 
tendent Samuel A. Feller of the New 
York Department and J. J. Magrath, 
head of the New York Department rat- 
ing bureau, likewise addressed the con- 
vention. 


SPRINKLER CHARGES LOWERED 

Automatic sprinkler standby service 
charges have been reduced in San Fran- 
cisco to $3 a month. Previously they 
had been as high as $280 a year. The 
reductions came after a campaign by the 
chamber of commerce, aided by the local 
fire department and the Pacific Board. 
As a result of the lower charges it is 
expected that installations of sprinkler 
systems in San Francisco will be in- 
creased. 


CAMDEN FIRE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Camden Fire have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 5%, or 25 
cents a share, payable November 1 to 

stockholders of record October 15. 
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N. Y. Court Divides On 
Time Limitation Case 

MAJORITY UPHOLDS CARRIER 

Three Out of Seven Judges, However, 


Contend Six Months’ Limitation Is 
Unfair to Plaintiff 








Continental Leather Co. v. Liverpool, 
Brazil & River Plate Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd., 259 N. Y. 621, 182 N. E. 207, 
was an action for damages to a ship- 
ment of green salted hides while in tran- 
sit by ship from Montevideo to New 
York, in which the New York Court of 
Appeals, by a court divided four to three, 
affirmed the dismissal of the complaint 
on the ground that the action was not 
commenced within six months after the 
goods were delivered to the carrier at 
Montevideo as required by the bill of 
lading. 

Justice Crane wrote a dissenting opin- 
ion in which he said that the time with- 
in which an action must be brought 
against the carrier for negligence should 
be fair and reasonable in the circum- 
stances of each particular case. 

The merchandise here was delivered 
to the carrier at Montevideo on January 
15, 1924, and the ship arrived at New 
York on February 23, 1924, and com- 
menced to discharge two days later. Six 
weeks were thus taken out of the six 
months in which the carrier knew that 
the shipper would have no opportunity 
to know anything about the condition of 
the cargo. On arrival at New York the 
hides were found to be damaged. A sur- 
vey was not completed until March 13, 
1924, when a claim was transmitted to 
the defendant the following day. This 
left the consignee with only four months 
within which to bring action against the 
carrier, which would only be justified 
when the facts were ascertained, show- 
ing that the damage was due to the car- 
rier’s negligence. To ascertain these 
facts required communication by mail 
with the shippers at Montevideo. 

Much Time Necessarily Consumed 


The evidence showed that it took from 
two to three months to get a letter to 
Montevideo and a reply back to New 
York. All the evidence regarding the 
condition of the hides as they were put 
aboard the ship was to be procured from 
the shipper and his witnesses at Monte- 
video. By the time the consignee here 
had facts sufficient to enable it and its 
lawyers to.act intelligently, the contract 
limitation within which to bring an ac- 
tion had nearly expired. There might 
be a few weeks thereafter in which it 
could act. Such a limitation, the dis- 
senting opinion held, had not even the 
semblance of fairness, and the limitation 
in the bill of lading was therefore un- 
reasonable and unfair and without effect; 
and consequently there was no limita- 
tion upon the plaintiff's right to begin 
its action except the state statute of 
limitations. 

No opinion was given by the major- 
ity upholding the judgments of the Ap- 
pellate Division and the trial court. 


Cc. L. GANDY IN NEW ENGLAND 


Charles L. Gandy of Birmingham, Ala., 
newly elected president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, is 2 
busy man this week. He has been mak- 
ing a tour of the New England states, 
speaking at four annual state association 
conventions in as many days. On Tues- 
day he spoke at Burlington. Vt.; on 
Wednesdav at Manchester, N. H.:, last 
night at Waterbury. Conn.. and today 
he will address the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation at Providence, R. I. 


NEW TEXAS AUTO MANUALS 

The new fire-theft and casualty man- 
uals for automobile insurance have been 
filed in Texas and became effective on 
October 17. 


FRANKLIN FIRE DIVIDEND 
The Franklin Fire of the Home of 
New York group has declared a dividend 
of 25 cents a share, payable November 1 
to stockholders of record October 20. 
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Building Shows Trend 
Away From Use of Wood 


SURVEY OF TEN YEAR PERIOD 





Continental States That Total Buildings 
In 37 Cities Gained 42% or 11% 
More Than Frame Houses 





A steady movement away from frame 
construction to brick, cement and stone 
in the larger cities of the nation is plain- 
ly indicated by data gathered by the 
Continental in connection with the in- 
surance of buildings and their contents 
against fire and other dangers. The rec- 
ords show that in more than thirty im- 
portant centers, which at the beginning 
of 1932 had 2,389,918 buildings of all 
types, the number of non-frame struc- 
tures had increased since 1921, on the 
average, about 11% more than the num- 
ber of frame operations. The average 
increase in the total of all buildings in 
thirty-seven cities was 42%, and the av- 
erage gain in the frame class, in thirty- 
two cities, was 31%. 

The company states that in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the number of wood buildings 
actually decreased 10% during the ten 
years, while the non-frame total in- 
creased to the extent of 39%. 

It is interesting to note, the report 
comments, that while in Brooklyn and 
Queens boroughs of New York City, the 
468,407 buildings on the tax rolls at the 
start of the present year represented an 
increase of 181,378 or 63%, during the 
decade, in Manhattan, Bronx and Rich- 
mond boroughs jointly, the gain in the 
number of structures was only 20%. In- 
formation regarding the total of frame 
buildings in the metropolis was not avail- 
able. 

Building Activity 

The compilation reveals a surprisingly 
large amount of structural activity in 
some cities, and marked inactivity in 
others. In Findlay, Ohio, for example, 
the number of buildings of all kinds 
increased over the ten years 138%; in 
Bloomington, IIl., the advance was 134%. 
In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where there was 
a considerable growth in population 
(16.6%) during the period the increase 
in all buildings was 100%. Other high 
records were the 92% of Portland, Me., 
and the 80% of Berkeley, Cal. 

Building inactivity. was extreme in 
Hoboken, N. J., where the increase in 
all types of structures was only 4%, in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where it was but 5%, 
and in St. Joseph, Mo., where it was 9%. 
In Charleston, S. C., the gain was 11% 
and in Lowell, Mass., it was 12%. Lead- 
ing the cities where there were consid- 
erable gains in the number of frame 
buildings was Cedar Rapids, Ia, with 
127%. Next came Findlay, Ohio, with 
120%, Berkeley, with 76% and James- 
town, N. Y., with 61%. 

The growth in the number of non- 
frame buildings has been reflected in the 
average fire insurance premium which 
stood at 73 cents a hundred dollars of 
property insured last year, according to 
the National. Board of compilation as 
against 96.9 cents in 1921. 


HOPPS LOSES BROKER’S LICENSE 

The New York Insurance Department 
last week revoked the broker’s license of 
Stewart B. Hopps. for a number of 
causes. Hopps was formerly executive 
special agent for the National Union Fire 
and after resigning from that company 
sought appointment as an agent of the 
Pearl Assurance. This application was 
tefused by the New York Department. 
In the ruling on the revocation the De- 
partment held Hopps had been guilty of 
certain violations and was untrustworthy 
to act as a broker. Following the De- 
partment’s action Hopps denied the 
charges made against him and said that 
he would appeal the decision to the New 
York Courts. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia have declared a dividend of 
1 a share on the new stock, payable 
November 21 to stockholders of record 
October 31. 











Fire Reassurance and 
Metropolitan Fire Merge 
Stockholders of the Fire Reassur- 
ance of New York and of the Metro- 
politan Fire of New York, control of 
both of which is held by the Trans- 
atlantic Securities Co. of Hartford, 
last week approved the recommenda- 
tions of the directors for a merger. 
The new company will be known as 
the Metropolitan Fire Reassurance. 
The assets of the Fire Reassurance 
last December 31, based on convention 
values, totaled $3,814,431 with capital 
of $400,000 and net surplus of $1,028,- 
825. The Metropolitan Fire had assets 
of $720,288, capital of $200,000 and 
net surplus of $218,293. 











WISCONSIN AGENTS MEET 


Ask for Liquidation of State Fire Fund; 
Also Seek Some Sort of Qualifica- 
tion Law 

Liguidation of the Wisconsin state 
fire fund was one of the main points 
suggested by the Wisconsin Association 
of Insurance Agents at its thirty-fourth 
annual meeting held October 7 and 8 at 
Madison. Agents believe the time is ripe 
for a concerted effort to bring about 
liquidation of this fund, and they passed 
a strong resolution to this effect. 

The Wisconsin Insurance Commission- 
er will also be requested by the associa- 
tion to institute some plan whereby 
every agent licensed by the insurance 
department be required to certify he is 
reasonably familiar with the Wisconsin 
standard policy, and insurance laws of 
the state. 

Officers elected were: W. J. Tucker, 
Beloit, president; William B. Calhoun, 
Milwaukee, past president National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, chairman 
of the executive committee; Joseph G. 
Grundle, Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer, 
and E. C. Thornton, Fond du Lac; Henry 
P. Evans, Superior, and H. A. Bird of 
Beaver Dam, vice-presidents. 





NEW AUTO VALUED FORM 





Underwriters Here Would Have Depre- 
ciation Clause Attached to Prevent 
Excessive Moral Hazard 


Realizing that the pressure of com- 
petition for automobile fire and theft 
business had led to the use of the valued 
forms in the New York City area de- 
spite the general opposition to this form 
because of the known increase in moral 
hazard, the Automobile Underwriters’ 
Club last week voted to request the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation to adopt a compromise form. The 
latter would include a monthly deprecia- 
tion clause so that an assured who had 
a claim after his policy had been in force 
several months could not recover the 
face amount of the policy as the pres- 
ent valued form provides. 

Of course, the objection among many 
underwriters to even the depreciation 
form, as compared with actual cash value 
form, is that the former may be predi- 
cated upon an initial sum in excess of 
the true value of an insured car. In 
that event even with the monthly de- 
preciation the assured stands to recover 
more than he is justly entitled to. How- 
ever, in view of present conditions the 
compromise form is considered a step in 
the right direction. 





RALPH E. JONES RESIGNS 

Ralph E. Jones, for the past two years 
New England Manager for the Weekly 
Underwriter of New York, has severed 
his connection with that company. Mr. 
Jones had his headquarters in Boston 
covering the New England territory 
from that point. During his two years 
in New England as the representative 
of the Weekly Underwriter Mr. Jones 
made many friends among agents and 
company executives. 


FIREMEN’S DIVIDEND 
The Firemen’s of Newark has declared 
a dividend of 3%, or 15 cents a share, 
payable October 25 to stockholders of 
record October 15. 

















MONEY TO BURN 
































OW many people do you know 
H who literally have “money to 

burn?” Nobody. Yet in every 
community a large number of property 
owners have failed to provide themselves 
with all the insurance protection they 
need. This very lack of insurance fore- 
sight provides you with a fine opportunity 
to increase your premium income. 
@ Call on our special agent to help 
you cultivate new business in your town. 





THE HALIFAX FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


59 MaAIwEN LANE 
New York, N. Y. 














Bennett Analyzes 
Convention Results 


BRANCH OFFICE IMPROVEMENT 





Agents’ Association Secretary Supports 
Goodwin; Talks on Compensation 
and Cancellations Too 





Analyses of several decisions made by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at the recent Philadelphia con- 
vention were made by Secretary-Counsel 
Walter H. Bennett when addressing the 
Missouri Association at its annual meet- 
ing at Jefferson City, Mo., last Friday. 
Mr. Bennett touched upon such impor- 
tant problems as branch offices, automat- 
ic cancellation, compensation insurance 
and the relations of organized companies 
with non-organized companies. 

Mr. Bennett reiterated the statement 
of Percy H. Goodwin, chairman of the 
fire conference committee, that the Na- 
tional Association had acted wisely in 


deferring immediate action against com- 
panies accused of operating competitive 
branch offices. He said that already sev- 
eral of these companies have started to 
clean house so that they may be classed 
as conforming throughout the country to 
the principles of the American Agency 
System. It is much better, said Mr. 
Bennett, to allow the companies to act 
rather than have created a schism that 
perhaps could never be healed. 

Regarding compensation insurance Mr. 
Bennett said that the feeling prevails that 
the casualty companies will not be suc- 
cessful with such a complex and involved 
method of procedure as has been adopted 
to obtain higher rates and likewise meet 
buyers’ objections. 

Compensation Simplification 

“If the expert raters in the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance,” 
said Mr. Bennett, “could only see their 
way clear to promulgate adequate rates, 
based on experience and with due regard 
to anticipated claims and medical fees, 
forgetting graduated commissions, retro- 
spective rating and other intricacies, 
there would be hope of placing the com- 
pensation business on a_ satisfactory 
basis. Simplification is the crying need 
of the hour.” 

With regard to automatic cancellation 
Mr. Bennett said that twelve state asso- 
ciations have approved the idea and two 
voted against it. The committee headed 
by James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., will 
continue its work in the endeavor to find 
some satisfactory method to tighten up 
on collections to preserve the solvency of 
agents and companies. 

In the opinion of the speaker the most 
constructive action taken by the Phila- 
delphia convention was the passage of 
the resolution directing organization 
companies to cease all relations with non- 
organized companies. There can be no 
justification, said Mr. Bennett, of com- 
panies which insist upon standard rates 
making it possible for other companies 
to write at cut rates by granting rein- 
surance to them. An “in-or-out” rule is 
just as wholesome for companies as it is 
for agents. The conference committees, 
he said, will follow through on the car- 
rying out of the spirit and letter of this 
resolution. 





DEATH OF JAS. J. BAIA 

James J. Baia of the Rose & Baia 
agency of New York, died last Thurs- 
day at the Royal Hospital in the Bronx 
following a kidney operation. He was 39 
years of age and had been in insurance 
since 1907. Early in his career he joined 
the F. H. Ross Agency where he rose to 
the post of underwriter. Later he was 
made deputy manager in charge of un- 
derwriting and held that post until 
March of this year when he resigned to 
join William Rose in the formation of 
the Rose & Baia agency. The office 
will be continued under the present 
name. Mr. Baia is survived by his widow 
and two children. 
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Dissenting Opinion on Repairs 
(Continued from Page 24) 


an interest in the mortgagees appeared 
which entitled them to such payment. 
Holds Mortgagee Suffered No Loss 
We have said in an early case: “The 
undertaking is that the property shall 
not suffer loss by fire; that is, in effect, 
that its capacity to pay the mortgage 
debt shall not be diminished. When an 
appreciable loss has occurred to the 
property from fire, its capacity to pay 
the mrotgage debt has been affected; it 
is not so well able to pay the debt which 


is upon it. The mortgage interest, the 
insurable interest, is lessened in value, 
and the mortgagee, the insuree, is af- 
fected and may call upon the insurer to 
make him as good again as he was when 
he effected his insurance.” (Excelsior 
Fire Ins. Co. v. Royal Ins. Co., 55 N. Y. 
343, 359.) 

When the plaintiffs in this case called 
upon the insurer to make them as good 
as when the insurance was effected, the 
insurer answered that by the act of the 
mortgagor the plaintiffs were, already, 
made as good as when the insurance 
was effected and that consequently in- 
demnity was due to the mortgagor and 
not to the mortgagees. 

Policies of fire insurance have always 
been construed as intended to provide 
only indemnity for loss to an insurable 
interest. True the loss insured against 
and the indemnity promised cannot al- 
ways be measured by exactly the same 
standards. That may be the case where 
the insurable interest is other than full 
ownership in the insured property. 
Nevertheless, where the language per- 
mits, policies of fire insurance have al- 
ways been so construed as to exclude, 
so far as possible, any benefit to the in- 
sured beyond indemnity for loss. In- 
deed, to the extent that a policy admits 
of accidental profit by the insured from 
a fire, it ceases to be a contract of in- 
surance and becomes a wagering con- 
tract. 

Three Ways Mortgagee May Protect 
His Interests 

Insurance of the interest of a mort- 
gagee against loss by fire may be ob- 
tained in three forms: First, by a policy 
which is intended solely as insurance for 
the interest of the mortgagee and where 
benefit is payable to the mortgagee and 
no other person. Second, by assignment 
to the mortgagee of a policy insuring 
the owner. Third, by a policy which, as 
in this case, is intended as insurance to 
both mortgagor and mortgagee and pro- 
vides that the loss shall be payable to 
the mortgagee as interest may appear. 
The rights of the mortgagor are often 
dependent upon the form in which in- 
surance is provided, and in considering 
the decisions, such distinctions must be 
kept in mind, but it is significant that 
in no case in this State has the insured 
been permitted under any form of con- 
tract of insurance to transmute a loss 
by fire into a profit. 

Where only the mortgagee’s interest is 
insured, and loss or damage payable to 
the mortgagee and no other person, the 
mortgagor is a stranger to the insur- 
ance contract and entitled to no benefit 
thereunder. In such cases payment to 
the mortgagee does not reduce the mort- 
gage debt, but in this jurisdiction the 
insurer upon payment of loss becomes 
subrogated to an equivalent part of the 
mortgage debt. (Foster v. Van Reed, 
70 N. Y. 19; King v. State Mut. Fire 
Ins. Co., 61 Mass. 1.) Where the policy 
insured the interest both of mortgagor 
and mortgagee, but loss or damage is 
payable to the mortgagee as interest ap- 
pears, payment to the mortgagee does 
reduce the mortgage debt (Waring v. 
Loder, 53 N. Y. 581), and thus indirectly, 
it is said, indemnify the mortgagor as 
well as mortgagee. 

Mortgagee Should Collect If Repairs 

Are Not Made 


Where at the time the insurance 
moneys become payable the mortgagee 


to whom the loss is payable still has an 
interest in the mortgaged property, and 
the damage to his interest has not been 
made good, payment of the loss to the 
mortgagee is in accordance with both 
the letter and the purpose of the insur- 
ance policy. It cannot be said that in 
such case the mortgagee has derived a 
profit from payment of the insurance 
moneys, for in no event could the mort- 
gagee obtain more than the amount of 
the debt; nor can it be said that, the 
policy did not provide indemnity as in- 
tended for all interests insured when the 
mortgagor obtains the benefit of the 
payment to the mortgagor by reduction 
in the mortgage debt. In effect, the 
mortgagor in procuring a policy in that 
form has provided that insurance upon 
the mortgaged property shall be applied 
upon the mortgage debt whenever the 
mortgagee’s security has been dimin- 
ished by fire 

It would, nevertheless be unreasonable 
to hold that the language should be so 
construed that the mortgagor may not 
at his own expense repair the damage 
before loss is payable under the policy, 
and obtain indemnity under the policy, 
since at that time damage to the prop- 
erty has been restored, and the interest 
of the mortgagee has been made whole. 
Such construction would at times, as in 
this case, produce results contrary to 
the expressed purpose of the policy to 
have the insurance moneys paid as in- 
terest may appear. 

Here the result is due, perhaps, to un- 
expected and unusual diminution in the 
value of the mortgaged property caused 
by economic condiitons. Even under 
other circumstances, the result of the 
construction urged by the appellants 
would still present grave practical dif- 
ficulties which might defeat the clear in- 
tent of the parties that the poticies 
should constitute protection of all in- 
terest in the property and provide in- 
demnity for any interest injured. By 





the destruction or damage to the prop- 
erty, the owner of the equity is deprived 
of anticipated returns from the prop- 
erty until it is rebuilt or restored. If 
the owner uses the moneys payable un- 
der the insurance policies for the resto- 
ration of the property, then all parties 
are protected and obtain indemnity for 
the direct loss or damage caused by the 
fire. If he cannot apply the insurance 
moneys to that purpose he may be un- 
able to rebuild, and then reduction of 
the mortgage debt by payment to the 
mortgagees of the amount of the dam- 
ages caused by fire would not fully in- 
demnify him. 
Danger of Multiple Insurance 


A careful business man would, there- 
fore, be compelled to insure his own in- 
terest in the property independently and 
in addition furnish insurance to each 
mortgagee. Thus the mortgagor, to ob- 
tain complete protection for himself and 
for other interested, would be burdened 
with the expense of carrying multiple 
insurance, and if loss occurs the insur- 
ance companies would be compelled to 
pay multiple indemnity. Thus in effect 
each policy of insurance would have 
some of the characteristics of a wager 
through which profit would be made by 
some party through the occurrence of a 
fire. The language of the policy should 
not be so construed. 

It has not been so construed in any 
court of this State or in other jurisdic- 
tions, though that question has never 
been directly presented in this court. 
Always, insurance policies have been 
construed to provide indemnity and 
nothing else, and where the interest of 
a mortgagee has been made whole by re- 
pair of damage before the insurance 
company is called upon to pay the loss 
under a contract of insurance covering 
the owner but payable to the mortgagee 
as interest appears, the mortgagee has 
no interest in such payment. See Mat- 
ter of Moore (6 Daly, 541), where deci- 
sion was based upon such construction 
even if it were true that the same deci- 
sion might have been rendered on some 
other ground. 


YOUR COLLECTIONS— 


How are they? 


Could you make use of a few additional ideas on credit and col- 


lections? 


You'll find them in a booklet which more than two 


thousand agents have asked for and found useful in the past year. 


It tells when you should extend credit and how. It suggests ways 


of collecting overdue premiums. 


It recommends methods which 


will prevent such a large percentage of your clients lagging be- 


hind in paying their premiums. 


In other words, it fulfills its 


purpose, in accordance with our policy of helping agents help 
themselves, by making sensible, workable suggestions for local 


agents. 


Won’t you send, now, for your copy of “Credit and Collections”? 
Just clip out this advertisement and pin it to your business card 


or letterhead. 
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Gives Examiners Tips 
On Underwriting Risks 

STECHER MAKES TALK HERE 

Well-Known New Jersey Special Agent 


Cites Points to Be Watched in 
Passing on Risks 








Gilbert E. Stecher, veteran New Jer- 
sey special agent of the Commercial 
Union Assurance and one of the leaders 
in that state in fire prevention work, «d- 
dressed a well-attended meeting of the 
Fire Insurance Examiners’ Associat:on 
Tuesday evening at Childs Golden 
Hill Restaurant in New York on the 
subject of inspections and underwriting. 
Mr. Stecher gave the examiners the 
benefit of his years of experience in un- 
derwriting risks, citing many factors 
which should be taken into considera- 
tion other than those shown on map re- 
ports. 


President George W. Tisdale of the 
Examiners’ Association, who presided, 
furnished Mr. Stecher with a list of 
questions and the latter’s talk consisted 
of presenting answers to these queries. 
On the matter of co-operation between 
local agents, fieldmen and examiners Mr. 
Stecher said the examiners could help 
their companies tremendously by main- 
taining individual personal relations with 
agents and not treating them all alike 
and impersonally. Company connections 
with agencies are often improved or in- 
jured by the treatment accorded by ex- 
aminers through correspondence on 
risks. 


When passing on the desirability of 
particular risks Mr. Stecher said examin- 
ers should not be governed wholly by 
general classifications but must be guid- 
ed and influenced by individual inspec- 
tion reports and the relationship of each 
risk to environment, occupancy, etc. He 
cited specifically local trade conditions, 
labor conditions, new highway conditions 
and weather conditions as all having 
vital bearings on risks. 


Influence of Express Highways 


Oftentimes the closing down of a fac- 
tory in a town devoted to a single in- 
dustry will adversely affect not only the 
factory as an insurance risk but the re- 
tail stores and dwellings as general buy- 
ing power has been curtailed, Mr. 
Stecher said. He also pointed out that 
the construction of new express high- 
wavs routing automobilists around cities 
and buying centers will often hurt trade 
in those localities and thus create great- 
er moral hazard. Examiners and under- 
writers should also give heed to whether 
certain risks may be made partly inac- 
cessible to fire department aid bv cold 
weather and high altitude or may be ex- 
posed to increased hazards because of 
being on the wrong side of a town with 
respect to prevailing winds. All these 
conditions have an important bearing on 
underwriting he said. 

Mr. Stecher asked the examiners to 
read national trade reports but not to 
apply them blindly to individual risks 
without further study of conditions in 
those particular locations. He expressed 
his full support for inspection reports 
and said that fire companies save many 
times the cost of such inspections by 
avoidance of bad risks. 

Speaking of manufacturing risks and 
industrial plants Mr. Stecher said it was 
not enough for an underwriter to know 
the hazards of the various materials 
used but he should also have some 
knowledge of the dangers associated 
with the processes of manufacturing. 
For example the’ static electricity haz ard 
is associated with many risks and this 
danger is not apparent from any casual 
report of materials utilized. 





M. C. TAMBOER DEAD 


Marine C. Tamboer. prominent [as- 
saic, N. J., real estate broker and insur- 
ance man, died last Saturday on a trai 
while returning from Jamaica, Long 

Island. He was 58 years old and is sur- 
vived by his widow. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


Union Convention 
Hits Big Gold Risks 


DANGERS ARE HELD EXTREME 





Americans Cannot Believe Press Reports 
of $100,000,000 in Gold Carried 
on Single Vessel 





American marine underwriters, in 
reading this week various reports from 
Europe on the annual meeting in Baden 
Baden, Germany, of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance, were aston- 
ished to find the statement in several 
foreign newspapers that some of the 
comparatively recent transatlantic gold 
shipments ran as high as $55,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 on a single vessel. J. ter 
Meulen is quoted as saying that the Bre- 
men once carried £14,000,000 and on an- 
other occasion the Ile De France carried 
£25,000,000. 

Inquiry among underwriters, insurance 
brokers and bankers in New York indi- 
cates that the maximum amount of gold 
ever brought into New York or shipped 
out of this port on a single vessel was 
certainly not over $20,000,000, and prob- 
ably not that much. The European press 
does not appear to doubt the accuracy 
of Mr. ter Meulen’s statement, but un- 
derwriters in New York surely believe 
that the figures referred to dollars in- 
stead of pounds sterling or else that 
there were errors in the original report 
of the speaker’s remarks. 

Gold insurance experts in New York 
contend that to insure more than $10,- 
000,000 in a single shipment necessitates 
using the world’s marine markets to ob- 
tain full coverage. When somewhat 
larger shipments are made, for example 
up to $15,000,000, the brokers handling 
the gold accounts are forced to pay more 
than the usual 4% cent rate because un- 
derwriters will not take additional lines 
at the basic rate because of the addition- 
al hazards involved. To insure a ship- 
ment of $100,000,000 on the safest vessel 
afloat would be impossible unless the in- 
surance companies wished to subject 
themselves to extreme financial danger 
in the event of a total loss of such a ship. 


Huge Gold Transfers Dangerous 


In the American marine markets many 
underwriters agree with the position 
taken by a large number of Europeans 
that huge transfers of gold from one 
side of the Atlantic to the other involve 
hazards which the present nominal rates 
do not take into consideration. It has 
happened that two or three vessels car- 
trying millions of dollars’ worth of gold 
each have been at sea simultaneously, 
together with other ships carrying valu- 
able cargoes of cotton, etc., thus expos- 
ing underwriters to tremendous liability 
in the event of a disastrous storm. For- 
tunately there have not been any large 
gold losses in recent years, but greater 
danger is always present whenever a ma- 
jor gold movement is launched. 

Walter Schues, manager of the Nord- 
deutshe of Hamburg, who presided at the 
Union meeting in the enforced absence 
of President Axel Rinman, also devoted 
part of his address to gold losses. He 
referred to some of the large shipments 
as “insane amounts” which if lost could 
not be replaced by the check payments 
of marine insurers. Lost gold itself can- 
not be restored, Mr. Schues said, and he 
believes that various nations will be more 
reluctant to ship gold bullion when they 
realize that a loss of part of this would 
tend to injure a nation’s credit even if 
fully insured. 

The “last resource” of a government 
would have disappeared into the sea and 
no business transaction could restore it 
to become once more a national asset. 
Under present day financial principles 
gold is an asset which cannot be re- 
Placed except by more gold, and Mr. 
Schues expressed surprise at the fre- 
quency with which gold is placed at risk 





on the high seas. It is probable that 
the influence of the marine underwriting 
centers in many nations will be used to 
discourage large gold shipments. With- 
out the protection of insurance few na- 
tions would dare to transfer large 
amounts of gold across the seas. 


Prosperity Will Bring More Losses 


Mr. Schues also declared that if trade 
revived old ships would be recommis- 
sioned, officers who had been idle for 
years would get commands, accidents 
would be more frequent and claims would 
increase. It is not for the Union to 
solve such difficulties by theories, but he 
said he was convinced much good work 
would result from a personal interchange 
of views among the underwriters of all 
nations gathered at the conference. 

Discussing hull risks, Mr. Schues ex- 
hibited some interesting figures prepared 
by the Bureau Veritas, which showed 
that josses from shipboard fires in post- 
war years were at least twice as large 
as those in pre-war years. He remarked 
that Great Britain, with the largest na- 
tional fleet, had the lowest loss ratio 
from fire. With regard to fires in cargo 
Mr. ter Meulen said that, since the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade was in collaboration 
with shipowners, shipbuilders, underwrit- 
ers and classification societies on this 
matter, it would be inadvisable for the 
Union to take an action at present, but 
he thought it would be a good thing if 
classification societies were to adopt sym- 
bols in their registers showing the fire- 
fighting equipment of the vessels classi- 

ed. 


W. Brandt read a paper on the ques- 
tion of ‘jurisdiction in collision cases, 
which is to be considered by the Inter- 
national Maritime Committee at Stock- 
holm next year. A resolution was adopt- 
ed to the effect that if any international 
convention were adopted it should be as 
limited as possible in its terms and that 
competence to hear actions should be 
given either to the courts of the country 
in which the defendant shipowner was 
domiciled or in that of the country in 
which a ship was arrested for collision 
liability. With regard to The Hague 
Rules it was reported that only Portugal 
had taken any steps to ratify the con- 
vention based on these rules since the 
previous meeting. An interesting tech- 
nical question which was discussed con- 
cerned the contents of shops in super- 
luxury liners. Enormous values of goods 


were, it was stated, stocked by these 
shops, but in the event of general aver- 
age these values did not contribute, or 
contributed on an incorrect basis, and 
the matter required consideration. 

Rules for Average Agents 

L. Neumuller, reporting for the Aver- 
age Agencies’ Committee, dealt chiefly 
with the booklet of “Rules for Average 
Agents,” which the Committee has pre- 
pared, not, as he pointed out, to be com- 
pulsory in any way, but as a guide pre- 
pared with a view to obtaining unifor- 
mity of practice in the survey of dam- 
aged cargoes, and in reporting thereon. 
The book is at present in German only, 
but it is understood that it is to be 
translated into English and French, and 
will be circulated among the members 
who, it is understood, will be asked to 
express their views on the rules as draft- 
ed, so that, if necessary, future editions 
can be revised in accordance with the 
requirements which members find desir- 
able in actual practice. 

Reporting for the Hull Committee, Mr. 
Schues said that he had already dealt 
with the reasons why the general ex- 
perience in the hull market showed an 
improvement, in his address. He re- 
ferred to the shipowners’ campaign for 
reduced values as being resisted with 
varying degrees of strength in the dif- 
ferent markets. He made an interest- 
ing point in recommending that values 
for port risks should not be allowed to 
fall too low, since this would be bound 
to have an effect on the values which 
shipowners would make the basis of 
their bargaining when negotiating full 
sea risk insurances when the vessels 
went into commission again. 


THIEVES BEAT AUTO SALESMEN 

The Chicago Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation reports that automobile sales 
prospects are being improved by virtue 
of the activity of auto thieves in that 
city. The association says more automo- 
biles were stolen in Chicago in Septem- 
ber than were purchased in all Cook 
County. The score stands 3,315 stolen 
to 2,255 purchased. 








APPROVE FINANCE FORMS 

The directors of the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Association have ap- 
proved several forms and clauses for the 
writing of finance business. They are 
now in the hands of a special committee 
and will be promulgated after a few 
minor changes are made. Heretofore 
these finance forms have been advisory 
but in the future they will be compul- 


sory. It is said that no major changes 
have been made from the advisory 
forms. 
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On A Mutual Basis 
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premium. Its policy offers safe and economical protection. 
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Rhode Island Court 
On Jewelry Warranty 


BREACH VOIDS THE POLICY 





Man Who Leaned on Auto When It 
Was Stolen Wasn’t “In or Upon 
the Conveyance” 





Princess Ring Co. v. Home Ins. Co., 
Rhode Island Supreme Court, 161 Atl. 
292, was an action on a policy covering 
loss of jewelry by theft except “whilst 
in or upon an automobile unless such 
conveyance is attended at the time the 
loss occurs by a permanent employe of 
the assured, or by a person whose sole 
duty is to attend the conveyance and 
who at such time shall remain in or upon 
the conveyance.” 

A permanent employe of the insured 
testified that he drove his automobile 
uptown in New York to call on_ his 
brother in the Bronx. The car contained 
two telescope cases containing jewelry. 
He left Mr. Mark, his brother’s father- 
in-law, to watch the car, which he had 
parked about ten feet from the entrance 
to the apartment house where his brother 
lived, turning off the ignition and leav- 
ing the key in the switch, while he went 
to ring the bell of his brothers’ house. 

He saw Mr. Mark lean against the car 
with his elbow inside the window. He 
walked about forty feet away when he 
heard Mr. Mark call and ran to the car. 
He saw a strange man at the wheel, who 
pushed him off the running board and 
drove away with the car. The car was 
afterwards found badly damaged, but the 
two cases with their contents were never 


recovered, nor was the thief appre- 
hended. 
It was held that the loss was not 


covered by the policy, because of in- 
sured’s failure to comply with the re- 
quirements of the exception above 
quoted. The phrase, “Shall remain in or 
upon the conveyance,” the court said, 
fixed the place where the person attend- 
ing the automobile was required to be 
when the property insured was “in or 
upon” the automobile. 





London & Scottish New 
Marine Arrangement 


The directors of the London & 
Scottish at the home office announce 
that the marine business of the com- 
pany will henceforth be conducted 
jointly with that of the Indemnity 
Mutual Marine by E. H. N. Dowlen, 
underwriter of the latter company, 
at its offices in Lloyd’s Building, Lon- 
don. G. C. Grinley, whom Mr. Dow- 
len succeeds as marine underwriter 
of the London & Scottish, has re- 
signed his position to take up an- 
other appointment. 











S. D. McCOMB TO SPEAK 


Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, will speak on 
“Structural Hazards on Shipboard” on 
Friday morning, November 18, before the 
fortieth annual meeting of the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers at the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing in New York. 





LONDON ASSUR. FIGURES 

The United States branch of the Lon- 
don Assurance shows assets of $7,120,774 
in its semi-annual financial statement 
filed with the New York State Insurance 
Department. There is a surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $2,900,739 after all liabili- 
ties. The premium reserve amounts to 


$3,229,581. 





MURMANSK BEING IMPROVED 

The Russian harbor of Murmansk on 
the White Sea is being improved by a 
number of new mechanical devices, docks 
and warehouses. It is expected that in 
1937 the harbor will handle 3,500,000 tons 
of shipping. 
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1932 Emergency Rating Program 
Featured in C. W. Hobbs’ Report 


Controversial Aspects of Compensation Situation Presented to 
Commissioners at Dallas; Endorsement of Manual Sim- 
plification and Test Audits Urged; Financial Integrity 
and Injured Employes’ Welfare Put Above 
Other Considerations 


With characteristic thoroughness Clar- 
ence W. Hobbs, special representative 
of the commissioners’ convention on the 
staff of the National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance, rendered a 47-page re- 
port to the Dallas annual meeting this 
week which embraced a busy year of ac- 
tivity in the National Council particu- 
larly as regards the emergency rate in- 
crease simplification of the 
basic manual, a change in rating of the 
occupational disease hazard and the new- 
ly adopted system of test audits. 

Mr. Hobbs was especially concerned 
with the criticisms which have greeted 
the 1932 emergency rating program. One 
objection, that of applying the new rates 
to outstanding business, has already been 
eliminated but he felt that if other ob- 
jections appear to be widespread the 
commissioners’ “might very 
naturally take cognizance thereof in or- 
der to secure a more or less uniform ac- 
tion by all states, and the possible elim- 
issues.” Mr. 


program, 


convention 


ination of controversial 
Hobbs offered this as a suggestion rather 
than as a recommendation. The basic 
manual simplification and the test audits 
system were held to be moves in the 
right direction which, he felt, merited the 
favorable consideration and support of 
the National Convention. 


Dual Set of Rates Complicating 


Centering his attention on the 1932 
Emergency program, which calls for a 
19.8 rate increase country-wide, Mr. 
Hobbs described it as an obvious con- 
test between the stock and non-stock 
groups, further complicated by a contro- 
versy between the stock carriers and a 
portion of their agents. To add to the 
difficulty of getting approval on a much 
needed rate increase the situation is pre- 
sented in all states of a dual set of rate 
proposals, a peculiarly complicated issue 
for supervising officials in Mr. Hobbs’ 
opinion. He said: “Ordinarily the sole 
issue presented is, whether a particular 
rate proposal is in the public interest: 
and the ordinary questions raised are, is 
the proposal consistent with principles of 
adequacy and reasonableness. To this 
is now added the solution of these ques- 
tions with regard to two proposals and 
involved therein are questions as to the 
rights and interests of three separate 
groups—the stock carriers, non-stock 
carriers and the agents.” 

The main points of controversy raised 


so far were presented as follows by Mr. 
Hobbs: 
Doesn’t Hold Discriminatory View 

1. “The stock proposal insofar as it 
involves a graded expense loading has 
been attacked as discriminatory. I must 
admit that I do not agree with this con- 
tention. Rate changes which progres- 
sively decrease as different stages of 
quantity are reached are common enough 
in the operations of public utilities: and 
since the same scale is applied to all con- 
sumers, and the same charge made for 
like consumption, it is not discrimina- 
tory. Likewise rate differentials for the 
purpose of meeting competition have 
been sanctioned as not in violation of 
the anti-discrimination laws of public 
utilities, provided they go no further 
than meeting competition. 

“The state has certain rights to regu- 
late the commissions paid agents in the 
interest of economy and saving to pol- 
icyholders: and it may be that the prob- 
lem of graded commissions may be to 
some extent controlled by legislation: 
but lacking such legislation, neither that 
feature nor the feature of graded ex- 
pense loadings appear obnoxious to the 
terms of the anti-discrimination law. 

2. “The application of the rates to non- 
regulated states in advance of applica- 
tion to regulated states has been attacked 
as a case of discrimination between 
states. There is a certain amount of 
truth in this charge. Both sides agreed 
to apply the rates in non-regulated states 
immediately and without revision of 
classification rates. In the regulated 
states, a certain delay was inevitable be- 
cause of the steps necessary to make a 
filing: and in most a hearing was also 
necessary before the rates could be 
made effective. 

“It was determined also to make a re- 
vision of classification rates, which was 
more or less imperative. In open states, 
classification rates obviously have less 
importance than in regulated states. But 
the delay in filing is not a matter of 
months, but of weeks. A good part of 
the filings for council states have already 
been made. In point of time, the dis- 
crimination is not a serious matter, and 
it may be observed that in normal rating 
procedure, rate changes are never made 
simultaneously but distributed through 
= year. 

“The application of rates to out- 
i. policies as well as to new and 
renewal policies has met with a number 
of criticisms. It was agreed upon by 
both sides, marking a reversal of a posi- 
tion very consistently maintained by the 
stock carriers and the adoption of a 
position long contended for by the non- 
stock carriers. Making rate changes ap- 
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plicable to outstanding business is re- 
quired in some states: and is common 
enough in cases of rate changes due to a 
change in law benefits. It was therefore 
nothing new: but this feature is now 
in course of elimination, In statements 
given to the press it has been intimated 
that the introduction of this feature was 
due to the insistence of the National 
Convention on an immediate rate in- 
crease. It was, however, a feature of the 
stock carriers’ program before the con- 
vention had even met. 


Business as a Whole Needs Increasce 


4. “Up to date, the necessity for an in- 
crease and the amount of the increase 
have been less openly criticized than the 
preceding points. My own opinion is 
that the increase carried in the stock 
carriers’ proposal is needed for the busi- 
ness as a whole and more emphatically 
needed by the stock carriers. The non- 
stock carriers may perhaps be justified 
in their position so far as it affects them- 
selves. Their loss ratio has been ma- 
terially lower than that of the stock 
carriers: and the expense loading in- 
serted by them is in excess of their 
actual expense requirements. 

“The use of dual sets of rates raises 
an interesting question as to the non- 
stock expense loading. Probably, how- 
ever, in view of the dividend policy of 
the non-stock carriers, it is not neces- 
sary to adjust the non-stock expense 
loading with any particular care. In the 
event of litigation it might be neces- 
sary for them to prove that the existing 
rates were inadequate with reference to 
their actual expense requirements. 

“As to the rate increase made, it may 
possibly be urged that since the deter- 
mination was made, economic conditions 
have bettered. Some improvement has 
been noted in the commodity and se- 
curity markets: some revival of indus- 
try. But the labor commissioner of the 
state of New York has warned against 
optimism. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
has indicated that while increase of un- 
employment has been checked, unem- 
ployment remains about the same, esti- 
mated at over 11,000,000 men. With this 
huge army of unemployment, industry 
will for a long time be concerned with 
the problem of setting as many men as 
possible to work: and this will militate 
against any marked advance in wage 
scales. Only recently the railroads in- 
dicated their intention of seeking a re- 
duction in wages of another 20%, and 

(Continued on Page 34) 


DUNSEITH AND DAY PROMOTED 





Given Rank of Vice-Presidents by New 
Amsterdam Casualty; Their Re- 
spective Careers 

Samuel L. Dunseith and George E. 
Day, both of whom have given loyal 
service to the New Amsterdam Casualty, 
were given official recognition this week 
by their respective appointments as vice- 
presidents of the company. Mr. Dun- 
seith, who began his New Amsterdam ca- 
reer over thirty years ago as an office 
boy, is now in charge of the production 
and underwriting departments in its New 
York office. He was formerly resident 
vice-president. Mr. Dunseith’s entire 
business life has been spent with the 
company. Before his present duties he 
successfully headed the accident depart- 
ment and the burglary department, thus 
giving him a well rounded experience. 

Mr. Day is now executive officer in 
charge of the company’s claim depart- 
ment, having joined the New Amsterdam 
staff in 1926 as assistant to G. W. Pesin- 
ger, who had managed this department 
almost from the company’s inception. 
Later Mr. Day became executive head of 
the department with Mr. Pesinger as 
manager emeritus. Starting with the old 
Frankfort General twenty-three years 
ago after his graduation from Cornell 
Mr. Day served the Otis Elevator Co. for 
a time before joining the New Amster- 
dam. ‘ 





TO VOTE ON CAPITAL RAISE 





Insurance Securities Stockholders Meet 
Nov. 3 for Action Which Will In- 
crease Union Ind. Capital Structure 
A special stockholders’ meeting is 

being called by the Insurance Securities 
Co. Inc., New Orleans, on or about 
November 3 for the purpose of increas- 
ing the outstanding capital stock of the 
company by the issuance of $2,000,000 par 
value of preferred stock. Directors of 
the company met this week to discuss 
the proposal at the request of Insur- 
ance Securities officials. 

Shareholders of the company will be 
privileged to subscribe for the new stock 
in proportion to their present holdings, 
and such stock as may not be taken by 
the shareholders has been underwritten. 

The proceeds resulting from the in- 
creased capitalization will be used to in- 
crease the capital structure of the 
Union Indemnity, one of the company’s 
principal subsidiaries. 
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No. 10.—The British Front 


We crossed the English Channel from 
Folkstone. As the sun sank low the life 
boats were swung out, the gangway 
hauled ashore, and we silently put to 
sea. Before and behind us were huge 
transports, black with troops, while on 
either side steamed a line of destroyers. 
Darkness settled down and it grew cold. 
| wore a leather coat inside my gaber- 
dine fleece-lined trench coat. My suit 
was a heavy Burberry tweed and my 
underwear the heaviest wool to be had, 
yet the cold became painful. I climbed 
to a place next the smokestack and 
leaned against its leeward side as long 
at a time as I dared lest I burn my 
clothes. 

The boat was packed with passengers. 
The deck passengers were British offi- 
cers of all ranks, from General down, 
with a goodly number of women—nurses 
and Red Cross workers. Funny little life 
preservers, hanging like a bib in front 
and back, were served out. Everyone 
was compelled to wear one. Judging 
from their condition the boat had seen 
many rough trips. 

The other boats could no longer be 
seen and a mist filled the air, also a 
tension, especially during the first hour. 
This was a few days after Dover had 
been shelled by a submarine and there 
were rumors that a cross channel boat 
had been attacked the night before. 
While the Channel was probably the saf- 
est piece of water about the British Isles, 
it was with a feeling of relief not en- 
tirely connected with the temperature 
that I noted signs of land near at hand: 
hoarse whistles, a dim light high up, 
slackening speed and the sweep of 
searchlights. The engines stopped and 
we drifted. The dim shape of a dock 
loomed close at hand. The reversed en- 
gines churned the water, hawsers were 
heaved ashore, capstans rattled, the 
hawsers squeaked and groaned as they 
tightened. We were in France. 

Long, Cold Ride from Boulogne 

There was a long delay, as usual. The 
soldiers were landed first. All the other 
passengers were then summoned to the 
cabin. Passports were examined and 
landing cards issued. At last we went 
down the dark gangplank and found a 
British major at its foot. Three gray 
war motors awaited us. After getting 
something to eat, we climbed in and 
started for the chateau which was to be 
our headquarters. I was alone in the 
tonneau of the first car. The major and 
sollier-driver were in front. We drove 
slowly through the town. There were 
no lights in the streets, in the houses, 
nor on the car. Several times we were 
stopped by sentries who looked us over 
with the aid of flashlights. 

Once clear of the town we stopped 


until the other cars came up and all 
turned on the headlights. The major 
turned up his collar and the general in- 
dications were for a cold ride. It was 
an open car, with the top down, and it 
was getting toward midnight on the 5th 
of March. 


That fifty mile ride from Boulogne 
stands out clear in my memory. It was 
my first sight of France. The brilliant 
headdlights illuminated the neatly 
trimmed hedges of the country, and the 
whitewashed walls of the houses stand- 
ing close to the road, and close together, 
in the villages, like fairyland. The road 
always seemed to curve sharply on turn- 
ing a corner in the villages, which threw 
the white cottages, with their thatched 
roofs, into the light like a scene on the 
stage. ; 

Overhead it was starlight with low 
clouds in the east. After an hour we 
stopped in the level country and got out 
to move about and warm 
little. The other cars were out of sight 
in the rear. Something might have hap- 
pened. While we waited a big light 
flared up in the east and the clouds 
glowed dull red. After a minute it died 
out. I said, “What is that?” “Oh,” said 
the major, “they are letting off a battery 
of big guns on the front.” I asked how 
far away they were and he answered, 
“Forty miles.” It was my first glimpse 
of war on the western front. 


Quartered at 13th Century Chateau 


We were quartered at the Chateau of 
Radinghem. I suppose chateaux are 
properly catalogued among the most ro- 
mantic and interesting things in the 
building line in Europe. No doubt they 
rank next to palaces in this respect, but 
like some other things, suits of armor, 
for instance, they are more interesting 
to read about and to look at than to use. 
No reflection upon the hospitality of the 
British is to be imputed from a frank 
description of this edifice. It was situat- 
ed in a stately park. The date of its 
erection was said to be the thirteenth 
century. It had a drawbridge, towers, 
loopholes, carved helmets, shields and 
knights, an inner courtyard, an armory 
two stories high with curved stairs and 
a balcony, carved woodwork, beamed 
ceilings, stained glass windows, carved 
stone mantles, and it stood in the mid- 
dle of a lake. A brick building which 
has stood for some centuries in a lake 
is apt to be damp—and it was. It was 
also cold, clammy and rheumatic. 

There were five or six British officers 
and a dozen soldiers, all more or less 
incapacitated, stationed here, and a half 
dozen war motors in the stables. In the 
armory on a great table was a relief map 
of the western front, while in the liv- 
ing room one wall was covered with a 
printed map of large scale. This map 
showed all the different changes which 
had taken place as the line had changed 
with the fortune of war. 

Upon our first morning at the chateau 
we were informed that we would have a 
gas mask drill immediately after break- 
fast. The major ordered us to prac- 
tice until we could get the masks on 


ourselves a 


quickly. He said we never could tell 
when they would throw over some gas. 

That day we were to go to Ypres. We 
passed through about twenty miles of 
country back of the war zone. Many 
times we pulled up beside the road to 
let wagons or lorries (motor trucks) or 
artillery pass. Travel here was slow on 
account of the lorries, guns, ambulances, 
wagons and troops, all going or coming, 
and often both, one column on the right- 
hand side of the road and the other on 
the left. 

We went first to Messines Ridge. 
After passing Mount Kemmel we left the 
motors and walked. This was an active 
battlefield, that is, all fresh dirt torn up 
and pockmarked by shell fire, with hard- 
ly a tree, bush or blade of grass. This 
road which we were on was a hard 
paved, wide. military road, recently con- 
structed. Scattering soldiers plodded 
along it with full equipment, some weari- 
ly coming back from a tour in the front 
trenches and others going up. Many of 
them wore loose leather jerkins—good 
things to break the March wind and to 
work in. 

Impressed by Never Ceasing Guns 

On either side of the road were old 
‘ire entanglements, ruin and desolation. 
The land looked like a vast dump where 
millions of loads of dirt and rubbish had 
heen deposited. The shell holes which 
almost touched one another were about 
six or eight feet across and four to six 
feet deep. The ground was full of un- 
exploded shell, old wire, cartridges, 
bricks and scrap of every kind. Off to 
the left were several derelict tanks, half 
buried in the mud. 

We stopped at a dressing station—a 
dug-out in the bank. It was camouflaged 
with a kind of arbor made of two inch 
mesh chicken wire through which strips 
of green and brown burlap had been 
drawn. 

On the crest of the ridge were the 
ruins of the church at Wytschaete. No 
other evidence of the previous existence 
of this village remained. It looked like 
wild land off which the timber had re- 
cently been cut and which had been 
used as a grading dump. We climbed 
up back of what remained of the church 
and looked through a place that had a 
bush hung over it, at the German trench- 
es about half a mile away. All that we 
could see was a long line of whitish yel- 
low dirt and some “pill boxes”—concrete 
forts. Overhead I counted fifteen Brit- 
ish airplanes and a little to the rear a 
high-hanging observation balloon. 

All the while, of course, there was the 
sound of the guns. It was a quiet time 
on the front. The bombardment on both 
sides was lazy. The most impressive 
thing on the front was the sound of the 
great guns, which never ceased, and 
which could be heard sometimes at a 
distance of fifty miles. The distant guns 
mutter, those nearer boom, while a big 
gun close at hand goes off with an ex- 
plosion the concussion of which will take 
the glass out of a limousine. Back of 
the crest of the Messines Ridge there 
were unlimited guns and dug-outs and 
ammunition stores, close behind which 
ran a narrow gauge railway by which 
the ammunition and supplies were dis- 
tributed. 


G. V. Kuehner’s Home in Cathedral 
Dugout 


We came back to the motors and went 
to Ypres, five miles to the north. On 
September 13, 1914, the Germans sud- 
denly commenced to bombard this city 
of 17,500 population. In four days they 
threw in a million shell, thus in a sin- 
gle cyclonic stroke reducing it to a total 
ruin. We parked our cars in the Grand 
Place opposite the ruins of Cloth’ Hall, 
which had been the pride of Belgium 
Cloth Hall, the first stone of which was 
laid in the year 1200 had been the fin- 
est example of Flemish Gothic architec- 
ture in existence. All that now remained 
in that vicinity was the crumbling stump 
of one tower about sixty feet high, part 
of the cathedral. Gordon V. Kuehner, 
superintendent of agencies of the Trav- 
elers, lived in a dugout under that stump 
for two months in 1917. He was one 
of the Canadians. The Passchendaele 


show was on. He and several compan- 
ions had appropriated the dugout and 
after a forty-eight hour tour on the guns 
would come back to the “rest billets” 
in Ypres and hole up under this tre- 
mendous mass of stone and rubble, safe 
from bomb and shell, 

On the opposite side of the square 


from Cloth Hall 


some soldiers were 
working at low but menacing brick walls, 
toppling them down.: Through the 
Streets passed lorries, wagons, am- 


bulances, guns, pack mules, and soldiers 
in great numbers. The troaps were 
mostly Canadian or Anzacs (Australian- 
New Zealand army corps). It was in 
the Ypres salient and on the Somme 
that the Canadian Expeditionary Force 
made itself immortal. Underfoot were 
untold numbers of rifle and machine- 
gun cartridges, in the dirt, on the side- 
walks, in pools of water, scattered all 
over the paving blocks in the streets, 
many of them flattened by wheels or 
hoofs, mute testimony to this valhalla* 
of the Allies. Cartridges which I there 
picked up that day are among my most 
cherished possessions. siti 
In the St. Julien Zone 

Returning to the motors we went up 
through the artillery zone to St. Julien, 
at the front of the salient. All about 
was the occasional firing of heavy’ guns 
while here and there a German shell 
exploded, now in the air, now in a gey- 
ser of earth or mud. Overhead circled 
the British planes. The crews of anti- 
aircraft guns mounted on lorries were 
intently watching the sky over the Ger- 
man lines. Flanders here is almost at 
sca level and all was mud, mud, mud. 
Far away to the north stretched the 
scene of desolation, in places a vast lake 
with crosses protruding from the water. 
Here, in the few square miles that made 
the salient, lay buried at that time 125,000 
soldiers of the British Empire, France, 
Belgium and Germany. 

| had a very bad cough, which I had 
picked up in London. Ambassador Page’s 
doctor put me to bed for a couple of 
days, but I couldn’t waste time that way 
and as the result I was getting worse. 
I was coughing all the time and the con- 
dition of my tongue was scandalous but 
I couldn’t miss this opportunity if I had 
pneumonia the next day. When we came 
back to the motors at St. Julien the 
major said to me, “You are looking 
badly. I haven’t any doctor at the 
chateau and I don’t want a sick man on 
my hands. I’m going to put you in the 
limousine, alone, where you can’t talk.” 
I curled up and got quite a little rest. 

We drove fast. The limousine was the 
third car in the line and when we came 
to one abrupt turn after dark the head- 
lights showed the two other cars up in 
a field. They had been coming too fast 
to make the turn and had gone up a low 
bank and into the field. Arriving at the 
chateau the major said, “Now, you go 
to bed and do as I tell you. I'll bring 
you something to eat but you won't get 
much.” I was sick enough to do it with- 
out protest although Colonel John Bu- 
chan and several other officers were 
there that evening on their way from 
Paris to London. The major brought 
me a bowl of hot bread and milk sweet- 
ened with sugar. It proved to be just 
the thing. The next morning I felt 
much better and was able to go to Arras 

Sees Arras in Ruins 

Arras, then one of the “dead cities” 
of France, stands at the northern edge 
of the battlefield of the Somme. In ap- 
proaching it we passed an enormous 
number of lorries. They were parked on 
the side of the road on a slant, wheel to 
wheel—lorries, lorries, lorries without 
end. There must have been ten miles 
of them without a break! 

Once occupied by the Germans eight 
days, the city was, when I saw it, partly 
demolished and partly standing. About 
the square the fronts of the buildings 
were shot away exposing the furniture 
in the rooms—beds, cribs, bureaus, 
chairs, and in two places, baby carriages 
which were hanging over the edge. 
Signs in many places warned all per- 
sons to keep away, as the buildings were 
likely to collapse. In many cases the 
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roof covering had been blown off the 
rafters by the explosion of a shell inside 
the building, leaving the rafters show- 
ing like giant basket work. The Grand 
Place, the cathedral and the town hall 
with its hall of archives, one of the thou- 
sand wonders of France, were but piles 
of ruins. 

‘The buildings surrounding the square 
overhung the sidewalk. The fighting had 
been desperate in the city when the Ger- 
mans were driven out, and a great many 
barricades had been built of the stone 
paving blocks dug from the street. These 
barricades were built between the pil- 
lars on the outer edge of the sidewalk. 
Most of them were merely thick stone 
walls about six feet high, but a few 
formed small semi-circular forts. Arras 
was full of soldiers. Many were mounted 
and wore bandoliers—Anzacs. I also 
noted an article of equipment new to 
me, black rubber cloaks with monk-like 
hoods. American Y.M.C.A. huts and 
signs were much in evidence. 

Leaving Arras we began to be stopped 
by sentries who examined our passes 
We were getting near the front. The 
“white passes” under which we were 
traveling were signed by a lieutenant 
general, adjutant general of the Brit- 
ish armies in France, and were continu- 
ally required. Sometimes it would be a 
British sentry who demanded them and 
sometimes a pair, one British and one 
French, but in every case the sentry 
wrote in a book the names of all the 
members of the party, the numbers of 
all the passes, and the numbers on the 
motor cars. 


Desolate Battlefield of the Somme 


South of Arras across the old battle- 
field of the Somme ran a fine wide. mili- 
tary road. On this road were a great 
number of guns, some standing and some 
being hauled, some drawn by horses and 
some by tractors, but all painted in cam- 
ouflage effects. Every building south of 
Arras was utterly destroyed. The 
ground is gently rolling and the fields 
were full of weeds and old wire (barbed 
wire entanglements). Right up to the 
outskirts of the city did the wire ex- 
tend. It stretched away on either side 
of the road in successive and more or 
less regular lines, presenting the gen- 
eral appearance of an old vineyard. Here 
and there, too, were weed-grown trench- 
es and caved in dugouts. 

We passed a large painted sign which 
read “Gas Ready Zone”; a barbed wire 
prison pen, empty; an observation bal- 
loon on the ground surrounded by a high 
canvas fence, like a balloon at the cir- 
cus; vast numbers of soldiers’ billets— 
the long low buildings with iron tops, a 
semi-circle forming at once walls and 
roof. These stretched away like iron 
greenhouses. On the opposite side of 
the road was a dugout in front of which 
a sentry paced. The sign read “Bomb 
Store—Keep Away.” In the fields were 
countless horses and mules on picket 
lines. JI had understood that this was 
a war of mechanical transportation and 
was astonished to see an enormous num- 
ber of horses and mules. All the while 
we could hear the boom of the great 
guns, 

We passed through the ruined villages 
of Mercatel, Boyelles, Ervillers and 
Sapignies. The reader who has never 
seen it can have no idea of the utter ob- 
literation of the former villages on the 
battlefield of the Somme. At this time, 
after more than a year, during which I 
presume bricks had been used to make 
the road and wood burned for fuel. so 
little remained that one was inclined to 
question the signs which read, for ex- 
ample, “This Is the Village of Ervillers.” 

Two-Man Graves in Boche Cemetery 


We came to the city of Bapaume. In 
the northern edge of Bapaume was the 
Boche cemetery where in 1914 the Ger- 
mans erected a monument to their dead. 
This monument was a stubby, tapering 
shaft of rough granite about fifteen feet 
high. On the top was a large ball of 
polished granite. On one side, I remem- 
ber, was a bronze bas-relief bust of the 
Kaiser, on another an iron cross. All 
about were Boche graves with uniform 
headboards. The British graves were 





Dismal View of Somme Battlefield Visited by Giddings 


marked with wooden crosses made of 
lath-like strips, the name being punched 
‘n raised letters on an aluminum tag. 
The German graves were marked with 
head-boards about three feet wide and 
four and a half feet high, painted white, 
with black lettering, and with a kind of 
peaked roof. Two men were buried in 
the German graves and the board di- 
vided vertically into two parts with an 
inscription for each. On every German 
grave was a cross of small white stones 
arranged in the soil. 

I am describing what I saw and am 
recording my impressions as literally and 
as accurately as possible. No other days 
of my life have been so packed with 
emotional experiences nor have any 
other incidents ever been more sharply 
and indelibly etched in my memory. Mil- 
lions of others saw greater sights and 
could describe greater things, but few 
have done it. I relate to the best of my 
ability what I saw, as I saw it. 

Bapaume was not destroyed by shell 
fire but was blown up by the Germans 
upon evacuation after being occupied two 
and a half years. They apparently blew 
up each separate building, leaving only 
the town hall. This blew up from a 
clockwork mine eight days after they 
left. The remaining standing walls were 
pitted with bullet holes and here and 
there were painted signs in the German 
language. 

We learned from the commanding of- 
ficer in Bapaume that we could probably 
go as far as Peronne. Beyond Bapaume 
the road was formerly lined with a row 
of beautiful trees on either side. These 
trees were about thirty feet apart and 
one to two feet in diameter. They ex- 
tended for miles, but now every one was 
shot off. Some were mere stumps, some 
three or four feet high; and some, ten 
feet high were split and broomed as 
though struck by lightning. There were 
many graves in the ditch, principally of 
the French flying corps. The flying 
corps graves were distinguished by tin 
discs with streamers, attached to the 
cross. The disc was painted red, white 
and blue in circles, the mark on the 
French planes. 

Souvenir Hunting Among Shell Holes 


About seven miles south of Rapaume 
the British captain who was escorting us 
that day stopped his car and got out. 
He said, “We may as well have lunch 
here. This is the site of the village of 
Sailly-Salissel, one of the key positions 
in the second battle of the Somme. Here 
the British and French lines joined, and 
if you walk around you can get some 
loot.” There was absolutely no sign of 
any village, although the maps show that 
quite a good many houses stood here. 
The land was pockmarked with millions 
of shell holes all holding several feet 
of slimy green water. Here and there 
stood the gaunt stub of a tree-trunk 
among the tangled brown grass. I wan- 
dered about among the shell holes, go- 
ing away from the road only two or three 
hundred feet. One walks with care 


when the ground is pickled with sudden 
death. The brown grass covered innu- 
merable unexploded shells, hand gre- 
nades, rifle grenades and cartridges. Old 
barbed wire lay about and the ugly cork- 
screw ends of buried iron entanglement 
stakes protruded to catch the foot of the 
unwary. 

Many souvenirs were visible in the 
green water but we let them alone. I 
picked up a rusty French rifle but de- 
cided that it was too much trouble. I 
gathered a Boche shrapnel helmet with 
the top perforated by machine gun fire, 
a British helmet with a big dent in it 
and a French helmet. Frequently a rifle 
was stuck in the ground by its bayonet 
at the head of a grave, with a helmet 
hung on its butt—inviolate. Water bot- 
tles lay all about—British, French and 
German. I picked up a British artillery 
driver’s spur, twisted and with the rowel 
blown off. The wearer’s foot must have 
gone, too. Innumerable broken-handled 
entrenching tools lay around together 
with French knapsacks, English belt 
equipments, broken artillery wheels, 
horse shoes, puttees, petrol tins and gas 
masks. 


Scene of War’s Greatest Attack 


At one place I came upon a heap of 
French rifle cartridges and at another 
a box of Mills hand grenades from 
which only one or two had been taken 
Beside it lay a pile of rifle grenades. I 
left them alone. The front was eight 
miles away. We could hear the loud 
boom of the guns and the whine of big 
shell coming over and headed for some 
place in the rear. The battlefield of the 
Somme has been referred to as a des- 
ert. Water that was not poisoned was 
as scarce there as in any desert. After 
collecting the souvenirs I washed my 
hands with a bottle of white wine. 

This was on the 8th of March. Thir- 
teen days later the Germans here hurled 
forty divisions at the British in the great- 
est attack of the war and again overran 
this battlefield, almost reaching Amiens 
Just as I am writing this, in August, 
1932, a monument is being dedicated on 
this greatest of battlefields, at Thiepval, 
to the soldiers of the British Empire who 
were so overwhelmed by the whirlwind 
of fire during the several “Battles of 
the Somme” that their burial places re- 
main unknown. The number so lying 
there, battle-buried, is recorded as 73,413 

Upon this day at Sailly-Salissel, oc- 
curred to me an idea which resulted in 
the great historical war collection now 
in the state library at Hartford, Conn. 
The seventeen war relics which I picked 
up that noon formed the nucleus of the 
historical collection of the Military Or- 
der of Foreign Wars, comprising over 
two thousand items, now housed for all 
time in the beautiful marble building fac- 
ing the Connecticut State Capitol. 


Grewsome After-War Sights 


_ After visiting the devastated town of 
Peronne, which was almost a duplicate 
of Bapaume, we returned and took the 
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road to Albert and Amiens. On this 
road we came to one of the hallowed 
places of this battlefield—the Butte of 
Warlincourt. This was a little round hill, 
a few hundred feet in diameter and per. 
haps one hundred feet high. It stood in 
level ground and looked almost artifi- 
cial. The Butte of Warlincourt was 
taken five times by the British but they 
never could hold it as the Germaus cou. 
tinually blasted its top away with shell 
The French had declared it a national] 
monument, and just as we were pass. 
ing, a little group of people were on its 
top dedicating a huge white wooden 
cross. 

We stopped to visit this shrine. Al] 
about were evidences that here had been 
a perfect inferno. Shell holes were ob. 
literated by new shell holes and unex. 
ploded shell protruded from the ground 
as thickly as stones in a New England 
pasture. The Butte was strewn with all 
the paraphernalia of war. It was sur- 
rounded by a barbed wire fence and 
nothing inside must be touched. | 
climbed to the top and down again, my 
feet heavy with the sticky mud. Out- 
side the fenced area, observing a newly 
made grave, I turned aside. Close to 
the grave was a shell hole, and protrud- 
ing from its side, pointing up at a sharp 
angle, was a French bayonet on the muz- 
zle of a rifle. From its position and 
angle I have little doubt that a soldier 
was overwhelmed and buried by the shell 
which made the adjoining hole and that 
he fell with the rifle in just that po- 
sition. 

Across the road was a mine crater and 
several deep German dugouts, the nar- 
row concrete steps to which ran down 
steeply in the ground thirty or forty feet 
The fields here showed numbers of old 
trenches like open sewer ditches. The 
mine crater resembled the crater of a 
volcano. Its diameter was about two 
hundred feet and its depth half as much 
The earth was chalky gravel which had 
slid in the crater as sand runs to the 
hole in an hourglass. It had been laid 
and exploded by the British under a 
former German line by means of a tun- 
nel a mile long. 


An Impression of Amiens 


We passed through Albert toward 
Amiens. On a hill the car stalled. It 
was a Rolls Royce, battleship gray, with 
spare tires and tins strapped on in every 
available place. The fenders were badly 
dented and there were several shot holes 
in the body. The sergeant who was driv- 
ing unstrapped one of the tins of petrol 
on the running board and poured it in 
the tank. Coming in to the square in 
Amiens we met a decrepit open carriage, 
in which sat a painted lady, bowing and 
smiling and throwing toward us a hand- 
ful of her cards. It recalled Sir Philip 
Gibbs’ description of the Street of the 
Three Pebbles in “Now It Can Be Told 
which runs: 

“There were no lights at night in Amiens, 
and when I think of darkness I think of that 
city in time of war, when all the streets were 
black tunnels and one fumbled one’s way tim- 
idly, between the old houses with their pointed 
gables, coming into sharp collision sometimes 
with other wayfarers. But up to midnight there 
were little lights flashing for a second and then 
going out, along the Street of Three Pebbles 
and in the dark corners of side streets. They 
were carried by girls seeking to entice English 
officers on their way to their billets, and they 
clustered like glow-worms about the side door 
of the Hotel du Rhin after nine o’clock. As 
one passed, the bright bull’s-eye of a pocket 
torch flashed in one’s eyes, and in the radiance 
of it one saw a girl’s face, laughing, coming 
very close, while her fingers felt for one’s badge. 
‘How dark it is tonight, little captain! Are 
you not afraid of darkness? I am full of fear. 
It is so sad, this war, so dismal! It is com 
radeship that helps one now. . . . A little love 


ow” 


. a little laughter, and then—who knows: 





GERMAN AUTO CO. DISSOLVES 

The Allgemeine Automobile Insurance 
Co. of Ruesselsheim, founded when 
American interests acquired the Opel 
Works, will be dissolved. The business 
now on the books will be run off. 
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Insurance Democrats in 
Campaign for Roosevelt 


J. A. GRIFFIN NAT’L CHAIRMAN 





Insurance Associates Organization En- 
dorsed by James A. Farley; Herman 
A. Bayern N. Y. State Chairman 


By W. L. Clapp (Republican) 


Insurance Democrats supporting Gov. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for- President and 
Speaker John N. Garner for Vice- 
president of the United States have or- 
ganized into a national body of which 
John A. Griffin, Fidelity & Deposit vice- 
president in New York, is the chairman. 
It is known as Insurance Associates for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and John N. Gar- 
ner, with headquarters at the Hotel Bilt- 


, 





HERMAN A. BAYERN, 
New York State Chairman 


more, New York. Its secretary is Harry 
Hyatt, who is making his offices at 55 
Liberty street, and the treasurer is S. N. 
Eben of Eben, Baxter, Harstedt & Co., 
average adjusters in New York. As 
chairman for New York state Herman 
A. Bayern, past president of the General 

3rokers Association, is playing an im- 
portant part in stimulating interest in 
the organization’s activity. 

In accepting the post of national chair- 
man Mr. Griffin is giving expression to 
his warm regard and admiration for 
Gov. Roosevelt, who, in private business 
life, served as an F. & D. vice-president. 
Co-operating with Chairman Griffin are 
a group of national vice-chairmen, state 
and county chairmen, including many 
insurance men of prominence. Their de- 
sire is to show by their active campaign- 
ing for Gov. Roosevelt’s election an ap- 
preciation for his deep interest in the 
welfare of insurance agents and brokers 
and for his sponsorship of qualification 
laws as chief executive of New York 
state, 

James A. Farley, chairman of the 
Democratic National Campaign Commit- 
tee, has already given his endorsement 
of the Insurance Associates group and 
ina letter to Mr. Griffin expresses his 
appreciation for the interest being 
shown by insurance men “working en- 
thusiastically in behalf of the Demo- 
cratic candidates and its platform.” 


C. P. Butler Nat’l Vice-Chairman 


\mong those who are serving as na- 
tional vice-chairmen are Charles P. But- 
ler, Insurance Co. of N. A.; Keith Mor- 
gan. life insurance agent who handled 
the line of insurance on Gov. Roosevelt’s 
life last year; John H. Mulvehill, Globe 
& Rutgers vice-president; John J. 
Schieffelin, Chubb & Son; Joseph A. 
Flynn, Monroe Flegenheimer, Leonard 
Jacobs, Harry Broadman and Frank 
Briarly, all Metropolitan insurance brok- 
ers; Samuel D. MacPeak, insurance at- 


JOHN A. GRIFFIN 
National Chairman 


torney in New York; E. Weston Rob- 
erts, Insurance Advocate editor; William 
J. Murray, New York, and Louis J. 
Ehret, executor of the Ehret estate who 
is Mr. Griffin's brother-in-law; J. L. Van 
Berth, secretary, Huntington. W Va.,, 
board of underwriters, C. C. Mitch- 
ener, Arkansas Association of Insurance 
Agents, J. Gilbert Leigh, prominent Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., general agent; G. Mabry 
Seay, Dallas, Tex., local agent, and C. F. 
Manly, Birmingham, Ala., agent. 
County Chairmen 

Among the county chairmen actively 
at work are: S. N. Eben, New York; 
Herbert J. McCooey, F. & D. vice- 
president ‘in Brooklyn, Kings; Charles 
Griffin, broker and agent, Bronx; Fran- 
cis J. Hughes, Norwich Union Indem- 
nity, Queens; T. Franklin Hogan, agent 
and broker, Richmond; George Hoff- 
man, Myrick agency, Westchester, and 
Charles E. Anderson, Norwich Union In- 
demnity vice-president, Nassau. 

. Acceptances from 29 State Chairmen 

To date Insurance Associates for 
Roosevelt and Garner have received ac- 
ceptances from twenty-nine insurance 
men, a number of whom represent the 
Fidelity & Deposit, to serve as_ state 
chairmen. The list includes O. O. Black, 
Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala.; 
Col. O. L. Bodenhamer, El Dorado, Ark., 
past commander American Legion; E. 
W. Monrose of E. W. Monrose & Sons, 
F. & D. general agents at Tampa, Fla.; 
L. F. Brand, secretary, New Orleans In- 
surance Exchange; Thomas S. Ridge, 
prominent Kansas City agent; James K. 
Knox, Des Moines; Rodney J. Brooks, 
Baltimore agent; Baxter C. Brown, 
Omaha; Floyd G. Whitney, Charlotte, 
N. C., representing F. & D. 

Also Herman A. Bayern, prominent 
New York broker; V. L. P. Shriver, 
Pittsburgh resident vice-president of the 
F. & D.; C. E. Pickles, Bismarck. N. D.; 
Wm. H. Hecht, Celina, O.; A. J. Merger, 
secretary, Insurance Federation of Ne- 
vada; L. A. Manning, Boston; Lawrence 
M. Pinckney, Charleston, S. C., agent: 
Harlen Justice, secretary West Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents, Hunt- 
ington; Edward V. Lanoue, Burlington, 
Vt.: C. A. Pickett, secretary, Insurance 
Exchange of Houston, Tex., and E. L. 
Hiberly, secretary, agents’ association, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Griffin’s Statement 

In his statement about Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy Mr. Griffin savs: 
“There is no question that the Empire 
State of New York, under the efficient 
leadership of Governor Rooseve't. has 
shown a way for other states to follow 
in having only qualified representatives 
in the insurance business. We feel that 
hecause of his past record as a legis- 
lator, as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, as a vice-president of a prominent 
insurance company, and as a_ business 
executive of the Empire State. that he 
is eminently fitted to lead this nation 
out of chaos.” 





















America’s Most 
Interesting City 


Settled by the French, dominated by 
the Spanish, sold to the United States, 
chief seaport of the Confederacy, victim 
Cool shadowed courtyards; 


; 7 A stone flagged Spanish patios; 
glorious past are still audible above the bright yet erp 
and other evidence of eter- 
nal summer; restaurants— 
world famed for their cui- 


It was in New Orleans, Second Port, sine; the French Quarter 
$ me A ‘ of a Creole city which has 
U. S. A., that Union Indemnity Com- Sowitied uni Gar aoe 
pany was organized. The steady growth ernments. No other city in 
F that C f . iis = America offers so much and 
of that Company has been as romantic een 0 oo tein: 
and interesting as the growth of the city 
itself. For in only a few years, Union 
Indemnity Company has developed until 
today the group which bears its name writes all kinds of insurance 


of Reconstruction, here the echoes of a 


busy hum of a progressive modern city. 


and is represented in every state of the Union, from Maine to 
California, and from Canada to the Gulf. The Home Office 
Building, at Baronne and Gravier Streets, in the heart of the finan- 
cial center of the South, is indeed a monument to the great busi- 
the backbone of the financial structure of the 





ness of insurance 
nation. 


When you come to New Orleans, be it business or pleasure, let 
this Company show you the intimate details not found in the guide 
books. Let us tell you the stories best known to the people who 
live here. 


Union Invemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY. INC. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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C. W. Hobbs Report 


(Continued from Page 30) 
according to the American Federation of 
Labor, many other wage reductions have 
taken place.” 

More Than Competitive Issue for 
Stock Cos. 


Mr. Hobbs did not attempt to argue 
the merits of the partisan issues involved 
in the emergency increase, still less to 
argue the merits of the issues between 
stock companies and their agents. He 
observed, however, that for a long time 
it has been apparent that .the present 
rating system automatically brought the 
main part of the small risks to the stock 
carriers, and placed them at a grave 
handicap in competition for the larger 
risks. 

On this situation he said: “The stock 
carriers’ attempts to change the rating 
structure have been carried on over a 
series of years: and the opposition of 
the non-stock carriers has operated to 
create some lively situations. That it is 
in the interest of the stock carriers to 
obtain changes which will permit them 
to compete on equal terms for all classes 
of business, and that it is equally in the 
interest of non-stock carriers to prevent 
it, is clearly evident. It seems probable 
also that it is for the stock carriers a 
deal more than a competitive issue. Their 
compensation experience has been dis- 
astrcus not only during the three last 
calendar years, but for the seven years 
preceding; and the distribution of busi- 
ness by size of risk is probably the chief 
cause. 

“The more rates are increased, the 
greater becomes the stock carriers’ 
handicap in competition for the large 
risks, the more faulty their distribution 
of busine ss, the worse their experience. 
This explains why the stock carriers 
undertook the experimentation with the 
retrospective experience rating plan, 
which looks perilously like a form of 
participating insurance: and why they 
felt bound to insist on complicating the 
move for an emergericy rate increase 
with an issue bound to raise a storm.” 


Agent-Company Understanding Needed 


As to the issue between the stock car- 
riers and their agents Mr. Hobbs ob- 
served that “the situation is by no means 
novel” inasmuch as the fire companies 
had the same issue to face with the 
competition of the factory mutuals. 
“Very likely the remedy they found,” he 
declared, “would not fit easily into the 
compensation field but the result they 
attained must be attained here in some 
way or other unless the stock carriers 
are prepared to confine themselves to a 
small risk business exclusively. 

“The method now under consideration 
may or may not be the answer: but a 
failure to find the answer might not be 
limited in its consequences to the result 
above noted. Unless the stock carriers 
succeed in bettering their underwriting 
experience on compensation, extensive 
withdrawals from the field are not im- 
possible, or a policy of treating compen- 
sation as a pure accommodation line, to 
be accepted, if at all, with very nominal 
commissions. 

“My personal feeling is that each type 
of insurance carrier has its function 
which the compensation field could ill 
afford to lose; and that the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory modus vivendi 
between the stock and non-stock carriers 
is desirable from the standpoint of the 
carriers themselves, supervisory officials 
and the public. The same is true with 
respect to stock carriers and their agents. 
Whether the parties must be left to fight 
it out, or whether the National Conven- 
tion could with advantage intervene, is a 
question I do not profess to determine. 
Ordinarily such intervention is desirable 
only in the event the parties are content 
to submit to arbitration or in the event 
that their qu&rrels produce a situation so 
detrimental to the public interest that 
intervention becomes a matter of neces- 
sity.” 

In the meantime Mr. Hobbs urged that 





Mich. Commissioner Upheld 


In rejecting the proposed Michigan 
filing of emergency compensation rate 
increases the state’s anti-discrimina- 
tion commission last week disposed of 
the issue with utmost brevity. After 
reciting the facts of the appeal made 
by the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters from Commis- 
sioner C. D, Livingston’s earlier de- 
cision of rejection and the resultant 
holding of a hearing,,the commission’s 
official order stated: 

“The proposed rating plan is dis- 
criminatory in its nature, violates ac- 
cepted rules for computing rates, and 
is inimical to the best interests of the 
insuring public of Michigan.” It con- 
tinued : “The commissioner of insur- 
ance is upheld in his rejection of this 
proposed ra ating plan, and ‘new com- 
pensation rates’ may not be computed 
on this basis.” 

It is considered unlikely that the 
National Bureau will appeal from the 
commission’s findings to the state 
courts, the only avenue left for en- 
forcing the new rates. The depart- 
ment had received no word early this 
week regarding the rejected filing al- 
though the order went out last Friday. 











the convention and its members in the 
din of battle not lose sight of the cir- 
cumstance that a rate increase is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the financial 


integrity of the carriers. With the 
emergency increase case now in the 
hands of the individual commissioners 


for approval or otherwise he felt that 
while they “may conceivably entertain 
diverse views as to the merits of the 
positions taken by the contending par- 
ties, and as to the amount of increase 
needed, there should be no diversity of 
opinion on the paramount importance of 
preserving this financial integrity. To 
add more emphasis to this point he said: 

“That the companies have suffered in 
the past three years, that their resources 
have been materially reduced and that 
a repetition of the severe drain caused 
by losses on workmen’s compensation 
during the calendar year just past might 
have disastrous consequences, is, I think, 
obvious to every insurance commission- 
er. Direct responsibility for the result 
can no longer be avoided on the plea 
of the profits made on their other lines 
of insurance. There have been no such 
profits but eneormous losses. 

“Nor can it be avoided on the plea 
of profits made on security holdings, for 
losses by deflation of security values 
have likewise been enormous. Nor is 
there as yet reasonable ground for as- 
suming such a turn in economic condi- 
tions as would produce either under- 
writing profits or a rise in security val- 
ues sufficient to wipe out the margin be- 
tween ‘convention’ values and market 
values. Whatever loss is taken on com- 
pensation insurance is direct loss and 
without offsets. ; 


Injured Employes Vitally Concerned 


“Heretofore public policy has regard- 
ed the maintenance of the solvency of 
insurance carriers as a cardinal point, 
not so much for the sake of the carriers 
themselves as for those who look to them 
for insurance protection. Peculiarly is 
this the case with compensation car- 
riers. 

“Their loss claimants are not policy- 
holdders, but a multitude of injured em- 
ployes, their families and dependents 
scattered throughout the community, to 
whom the regular continuance of week- 
ly compensation payments is a matter 
not merely of weal or woe, but in many 
cases of their very subsistence: the dif- 
ference between maintenance and _ be- 
coming charges on public charity. Not 
the carriers, nor the agents, nor the pol- 
icyholders, but these are the ones most 
vitally concerned. They are not parties 
to a rate hearing: and it is the super- 
vising officials charged with the duty of 
approving rates who must supply their 
protection.” 

Mr. Hobbs was certain that this situa- 


Progress Made in 1932 
Rate Increase Program 


AS REPORTED BY C. W. HOBBS 


Compensation Rate Advances Not Yet 
Filed in Some States; Pending in 
Others; Those Approving Shown 


As a part of the Hobbs compensation 
report to the Dallas meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners this week a tabulation was made 
of the present status of the 1932 Emer- 
gency Rate Revision which follows: 

ALABAMA—Emergency rate increase of 1.158 
for stock carriers, 1.052 for non-stock carriers 
filed and awaiting approval. 

ALAsKa—Not yet filed. 

Ar1zona—Not yet filed. 

CALIFORNIA—Not yet filed. 

CoLtorapo—Emergency rate increase of 1.304 
for stock carriers, 1.186 for non-stock carriers 
filed and disapproved. 

Connecticut-—Emergency rate increase of 
1.150 for stock carriers, 1.049 for non-stock 
carriers made effective August 1, 1932. 

District or CoLtumpia—Emergency rate in- 
crease of 1.269 for stock carriers, 1.159 for non- 
stock carriers made effective August 1, 1932. 

Georc1a—Not yet filed. 

Hawati—Emergency programme indicates in- 
crease of 1.374. 

Ipano—Emergency rate increase of 1.113 for 
stock carriers, 1.015 for non-stock carriers made 
effective August 1, 1932. 

Int1no1is—Emergency rate increase of 1.153 
for stock carriers, 1.052 for non-stock carriers 
made effective August 1, 1932. 

InpIANA—Emergency rate increase of 1.081 
for stock carriers, decrease to .986 for non- 
stock carriers made effective August 1, 1932. 

Iowa—Emergency rate increase of 1.247 for 
stock carriers, 1.137 for non-stock carriers made 
effective August 1, 1932. 

Kansas—Not yet filed. 

KentucKky—Emergency rate increase of 1.157 
for stock carriers, 1.056 for non-stock carriers 
filed and awaiting approval. 

Loutstana—Emergency rate increase of 1.208 
for stock carriers, 1.102 for non-stock carriers 
made effective August 1, 1932. 

Maine—Emergency rate increase of 1.021 for 
stock carriers, decrease to .932 for non-stock 
carriers filed and awaiting approval. 

MaryLanp-——Emergency rate increase of 1.020 





tion was the motivating reason for the 
resolution of the National Convention 
approving an emergency rate increase. 
Too Many Manual Classifications 
Before closing his report Mr. Hobbs 
went into detail on the prodigious labor 
involved in consolidation of manual clas- 
sifications during the past year, changes 
in manual rules and rating methods being 
necessary to conform with the emergency 
rating program. He explained that this 
was a part of the non-stock carriers’ 
rating program, accepted by the stock 
carriers in principle. “The practical ap- 
plication has so far been confined to the 
contracting schedules,” he said, where it 
was most needed. To date four pro- 
posals have gone to regional commit- 
tees for approval and will soon be filed 
with supervising officials. A series of 
changes have also been ‘adopted by the 
manual committee to await the manual’s 
general revision. Referring to manual 
classifications Mr. Hobbs thought their 
number is undoubtedly too great; that 
many of them have never developed, 
even on a national basis, enough expe- 
rience to indicate a rate. He doubted, 
however, whether the advanced  sim- 
plicity of the Pennsylvania manual is 
adaptable to national use. 
New Occupational Disease Rating 
Mr. Hobbs viewed as of considerable 
importance the development of a rating 
method for classifications where an oc- 
cupational disease hazard exists, telling 
why he considered the adoption of a spe- 
cial method for rating this hazard neces- 
sary. Although it was part of the non- 
stock program he said that a committee 
had already considered the problem be- 


for stock carriers, decrease to .928 for noi.-stock 
carriers filed and awaiting approval. 
Massacuusetts—Not yet filed. 


Mich. Increase Rejected 

Micuican—Emergency rate increase of |.169 
for stock carriers, 1.063 for non-stock carriers 
filed and disapproved. A hearing has since been 
held before the state anti-discrimination com. 
mission. A decision made last week by that 
body rejected the increase urged. 

Minnesota—National Council has filed with 
Minnesota Bureau its calculation, showin: jn. 
crease of 1.215 for stock carriers, 1.07 for 
non-stock carriers. 

Missourt—National Council has filed with 
Superintendent Thompson an application for aq 
rate revision for some 700 classifications effec. 
tive January 1, 1933. 

Montana—Emergency rate increase of }|.135 
for stock carriers, 1.035 for non-stock carriers 
made effective August 1, 1932. 

Nepraska—Emergency rate increase of 1.208 
for stock carriers, 1.102 for non-stock carriers 
made effective August 1, 1932. 

New Hampsuire—Emergency rate increase of 
1.287 for stock carriers, 1.170 for non-stock 
carriers filed and awaiting approval. 

New Jersey—Present rates to be retained. 

New Mexico—Emergency rate increase of 
1.199 for stock carriers, 1.093 for non-stock 
carriers made effective August 1, 1932. 

New Yorx—The New York Board has filed 
an increase of 1.092 for both stock and non- 
stock carriers, this being the non-stock figure 
under the emergency programme. Awaiting ap- 
proval. 

Nortu Carotina—National Council recom. 
mended to North Carolina Bureau emergency 
increase of 1.234 for stock carriers, 1.119 for 
non-stock carriers. The matter is still pending. 

Oxranoma—Not yet filed, owing to pending 
litigation. 

Ruopve Istanp—Emergency rate increase of 
1.238 for stock carriers, 1.129 for non-stock 
carriers made effective August 1, 1932. 

Soutn Dakota—Emergency rate increase of 
1.082 for stock carriers, decrease to .982 for 
non-stock carriers filed to be effective in August 
1932. The supervising authorities have indi- 
cated rejection of filing. 

TENNESSEE—Emergency rate increase of 1.319 
for stock carriers, 1.194 for non-stock carriers 
filed and awaiting approval. 

Trexas—Not yet filed. 

Utran—Not yet filed. 

VermMont—Emergency rate increase of 1.115 
for stock carriers, 1.018 for non-stock carriers 
filed and awaiting approval. 

Vircin1ra—Not yet filed owing to recent date 
of last rate increase. 

Wisconstn—The supervising authorities are 
reported as having declined to accede to an 
emergency increase. 





fore the non-stock program was an- 
nounced. Briefly, the proposed plan is 
to develop a system of weights, repre- 
senting as nearly as possible the rela- 
tive importance of the occupational dis- 
ease hazard in the several manual clas- 
sifications; to insert a small occupational 
disease loading proportioned to the 
weights. 

Mr. Hobbs said that this plan was far 
enough advanced to be presented to the 
supervising officials in the near future. 
In fact, it has already been presented 
as a part of the recently filed New York 
rates. Its ultimate effect, he felt, should 
be to procure a truer relatively rather 
than a substantial rate increase. 

Test Audits Already Adopted 

A system of test audits has already 
been adopted by the Council, Mr. Hobbs 
said. He pointed to an investigation re- 
cently made which developed the fact 
that failure to make proper audits was 
disquietingly common even in regulated 
states. He felt that there were enough 
cases of malpractice disclosed to war- 
rant the action taken by the Council, 
namely the appointment of an auditor 
to make test audits. It was noted that 
the greater number of the cases of ini- 
proper audits were localized not only in 
specific companies but in specific agen- 
cies of those companies. The problem 
was, therefore, local in character rather 
than general. In all probability, said Mr 
Hobbs, it does not exert a pronounc: d 
effect on loss ratios but in the interest 
of justice the policy of making test audits 
should be encouraged. 
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Bankers’ and Brokers’ Blanket Bonds 


No. 3—The Continuity or Superseded-Suretyship Rider 
By EDWARD C. LUNT 








Vice-President, Great American Indemnity 


(Continued from Last Week) 

(f) Section 4 of the specimen rider 
cted in Section 4 is not always under- 

tood, and an example thereunder may 

e of interest. It should be noted, first, 
hat the. section comes into play only 
vhen these three conditions are fulfilled : 

(1) A claim must be made under the 
prior bond (that is, the claim must be 
made before the cutoff period of the 
prior bond has expired because other- 
wise 1t would not be made under the 
prior bond but under the new bond as 
extended); (2) a claim must likewise be 
made under the new bond (that is, a loss 
must have occurred during the life of the 
prior bond and a further loss within the 
term of the new bond); (3) the losses 
must be due to the same casualty or 
event or to the same person or combina- 
tion of persons. 

Suppose, for example, that a $100,000 
bond issued in favor of a bank was su- 
perseded January 1, 1931, with a $50,000 
bond of the same kind and issued by the 
same company, that the cashier of the 
bank stole $75,000 on December 31, 1930, 
and $50,000 more on December 31, 1931, 
both losses being reported to the insurer 
on the latter date and no losses having 
been reported in the interval. Under 
such conditions the bank could collect 
$100,000, not $125,000. 

This example illustrates the principle 
mentioned above—namely, that the con- 
tinuity rider should permit the insured 
neither to suffer any disadvantage, nor 
to derive any benefit from the replace- 
ment procedure. In the case cited the 
insured could have collected only $100,- 
000 if it had not taken out the new bond, 
and it should not be permitted to collect 
$125,000, thus subjecting the surety to 
cumulative liability, merely because of 
the substitution of bonds. 

Other Situations 

If, on the other hand, the first bond 
had been one of $50,000, and it had been 
replaced by the same insurer January 1, 
1931, with a bond of $100,000, and the 
cashier had stolen $50,000 on December 
31, 1930, and $75,000 on December 31, 
1931, both losses being reported to the 
insurer on the latter date and no losses 
having been reported in the interval, the 
bank could still collect only $100,000, be- 
cause of this same cumulative-liability 
obstacle—$50,000 on account of the su- 


perseded bond and the same amount un- . 


der the superseding bond. 

While all these conclusions will doubt- 
less be instantaneously understood and 
accepted by the needle-witted reader 
they may be verified by a study of the 
two riders described in Section 4. 

In both the examples cited the bank 
could have collected its full loss if a 
different company had issued the super- 
seding bond. In order to deprive in- 
sureds (substantially) under such condi- 
ons of cumulative insurance (to which, 
1 the opinion of insurers, they are not 
entitled), it has been proposed and 
strongly advocated by certain underwrit- 
ers that all the riders used when differ- 
ent companies issue the superseding 
bond be so drawn as to reduce the dis- 
covery period of the prior bond from 
ove year to thirty days. In that case 
t 
€ 
T 


mo eng 


ere would still of course be the risk 

cumulative liability for thirty days but 

me thereafter. 

Restoration Provision Important 

(g) For the sake of simplicity and 
clearness I have purposely avoided thus 
far in this discussion of continuity riders 
Si'uations involving the restoration-of- 
penalty provision of blanket bonds. ° I 
discuss that complex and puzzling fea- 
ture of blanket bonds in another article, 


and I will say here only that it plays 
an important part in the practical appli- 
cation of continuity riders. It is neces- 
sary, however, to keep in mind as re- 

gards this point only one thing—namely, 
ae the restoration provision is not af- 
fected in any way by the existence of 
the superseded-suretyship rider. If there 
be in either the prior or the new bond 
a restoration provision, as to subsequent 
losses only or as to both subsequent and 
antecedent losses, that provision is op- 
erative upon the bond or bonds so af- 
fected, and the continuity rider applies 
to the resultant situation, whatever it 
may be. 

Rider’s Application to Actual Cases 

6. How superseded-suretyship (conti- 
nuitv) riders work: It may do no harm 
to cite a few examples showing how the 
principles just outlined are applied to ac- 
tual situations. Let us assume that a 
$100,000 Form 2 bond, issued to a bank 
bv company A, terminated December 31, 
1929, unreduced in amount, and was re- 
nlaced on January 1, 1930, with a $50.000 
Form 2 bond having a continuity rider 
attached (cf. the second rider described 
in Section 3), issued by company B. 

Let us assume further that losses, hav- 
ing no connection with each other, were 
sustained by the bank as follows: 

(a) $75,000 sustained October 28, 1929, dis- 
covered and reported June 6, 1930. ; 

(b) $25.000 sustained January 10, 1930, dis- 
covered and reported June 30, 1930. ; 

(c) $20,000 sustained December 1, 1929, dis- 
covered and reported December 28, 1930. : 

(d) $10,000 sustained December 10, 1929, dis- 
covered and reported January 2, 1931. ; 

(e) $15,000 sustained December > 1929, dis- 
covered and reported January 3, 19 

(f) $30,000 sustained March 1, i931, discov- 
ered and reported June 1, 1931. 

Assuming that all these loans, irrespec- 
tive of their amounts and dates of oc- 
currence, were of such a nature as to 
fall within the coverage of both the prior 
and the new bonds, to what extent could 
the insured make recovery ? 

The rider would have nothing to do 
with item A ($75,000) because twelve 
months would not have elapsed after the 
termination of the prior bond; and a 
claim thereunder for the full amount of 
the loss, sustained within the term of 
the prior bond, would be payable by 
company A. 

Loss B ($25,000) would be payable in 
full by company B, because it was sus- 
tained after the new bond became effec- 
tive. Here too the rider has no bearing 
on the situation. 

The C loss ($20.000) is like the A one, 
and is payable in full by company A, for 
the same reason. 

Only $5,000 Payable Under D Loss 

With the D loss ($10,000) for the first 
time, the rider comes into action because 
the loss is not discovered until more than 
a year has elapsed after the prior bond 
terminated. Section 1 of the riders 
cited in section 3 shows that this loss is 
payable by company B but to the extent 
of $5,000 only because only so much could 
have been collected “under prior bond 
had it not been cancelled or terminated” 
(the amount of the prior bond had been 
reduced to $5,000 by payments A and 
Cc 


). 

Loss E ($15,000) is payable by neither 
insurer, company A being out of it alto- 
gether, and company B having no liabil- 
ity for the reason indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Loss F occurs during the term of com- 
pany B’s bond, and is payable in full by 
that company, notwithstanding the fact 
that such payment will make its total loss 
(up to date) under the $50,000 supersed- 
ing bond $60,000. Such a result is due to 
the restoration clause of the superseding 

(Continued on Page 38) 





















































Indemnity 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
i] 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned Financial Stability 
Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, Combination 
Residence Policy and Complete Golfer’s Policy 


issued jointly with allied fire companies. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Agents Must Back Up Companies 
On Rate Increases, F. R. Jones Says 


It is vitally important that agents co- 
operate with the insurance companies in 
their endeavor to get increased rates for 
lines that are now losing money, and in 
other matters of public relations, F. 
Robertson Jones, general manager of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, told the Missouri Insurance Day 
meeting at Jefferson City, Mo., last Sat- 
urday. At present, he said, too many 
agents have shown a disposition to fight 
rates increases and thereby give the pub- 
lic the impression that the changes are 
unnecessary and wrong. 

“It is not my intent or purpose to 
speak of the lack of proper co-opera- 
tion between our companies engaged in 
the casualty and surety business,” said 
Mr. Jones. “That there is such a lack, 
I do not deny; but I do affirm that con- 
ditions have improved vastly within the 
last few years. We all, more or less, live 
in glass houses and it isn’t up to any 
one of us to begin throwing stones. 


Outer Trenches Held by Agents 


“Our outer trenches, however, are held 
by the agents. They stand between us 
and the public, between us and the poli- 
ticians and demagogues who seek to ruin 
or hamper us. If the agents fail to co- 
operate properly with the companies, 
then all of us will be in dire distress.” 
Mr. Jones emphasized that there is al- 
ways bound to be public and political op- 


position to an increase in insurance rates 
just as there is to an increase in public 
utility rates. He continued: 

“The chief difficulty is that the casual- 
ty and surety companies lack defenders 
in the ficld. Often the substantial busi- 
ness interests are arrayed against them, 
although these same interests ought to 
be the chief defenders of sound and solv- 
ent private insurance companies. 

“But even more serious is the attitude 
of many insurance agents. Instead of 
defending the company rate proposals 
and trying to educate insurance buyers 
as to the absolute necessity of increases 
in this crisis, they often protest. On 
several occasions they have carried these 
protests to public officials on the ground 
that the ‘sales resistance’ occasioned by 
a higher rate will jeopardize their busi- 
ness; at the same time failing to realize 
that the greatest possible jeopardy to 
their business is in its financial strangu- 
lation, by government decree or other- 
wise. 

“It is apparent that when insurance 
agents broadcast to the nublic and their 
patrons complaints about the _ rates 
charged by the companies, the public and 
the insurance buyers naturally will think 
that there is a great conspiracy afoot 
to defraud and overcharge them. The 
only persons who profit by such a situa- 
tion are the dem2gogues and profession- 
al peliticians.” 








Foster & Messick on the Job 


A good example of how an agency 
can make and hold the friendships of 
prominent contractors in its locality 
is shown in the service being rendered 
by Foster & Messick, United States 

& G. general agents at Indianap- 
A, in sending out copies of bids 
made on road and bridge construc- 
tion work. These bids, submitted to 
the State Highway Commission, are 
always opened in the house of repre- 
sentatives chamber at the Indianap- 
olis state house. As it is next to im- 
possible for a contractor to sit inside 
the chamber and copy the bids cor- 
rectly it is obligingly done by four 
members of the Foster & Messick 
agency. 

The stunt is to have a mimeograph 
machine set up outside the chamber, 
to cut stencils for each project and 
run off enough copies of the correct 
bids for all interested contractors. 
Foster & Messick, of course, doesn’t 
overlook the opportunity to run its 
own advertising on the front and 
back covers of the mimeographed 
compilation, appreciating that the 
best way to get the bond business of 
snecessful contractors is to advertise 
for it. .The state, furthermore, has 
eiven the agency permission to store 
its paper supplies and mimeograph in 
the courthouse. 











NEW ORLEANS APPOINTMENT 
The Washington National Insurance 
Co., of Chicago, has appointed Godchaux 


& Mayer, Ltd. of New Orleans, gen- 
eral agents for Alabama, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, the same territory oper- 


ated by this general agency for other 
companies. As general agents for the 
Washington National they will specialize 
Pay Order Group insurance in the states 
named. 


The brokerage license of Francis J. 
Gaffney, 444 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, has 
been revoked by Superintendent Van 
Schaick. 


CLARKSON’S 35TH MILESTONE 





Newark Casualty Manager of Travelers 
25 Years in that Post; Started 
With Company as Bookkeeper 

William B. Clarkson, manager casualty 
lines in the Newark office of the Trav- 
elers, a post he has efficiently held for 
the past twenty-five years, completed 
thirty-five years’ service in the company 
last week and was warmly congratulated 
by his business associates. He is rec- 
ognized as one of the best known an 
most popular casualty men in the Great- 
er New York area. 

Mr. Clarkson joined the Travelers in 
October, 1897, as a bookkeeper in the old 
31 Nassau Street office. Within two 
years young “Billy,” still in his ‘teens, 
had been assigned to the accident insur- 
ance renewal desk. Subsequently he be- 
came connected with the liability depart- 
ment, and when the Travelers opened its 
branch office in Newark, he was chosen 
to serve there as general clerk, counter 
man and assistant. In 1906, he was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the office 
and the next year became manager of 
casualty lines. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS TRICKY 








Producing Agents Had Best Pass Ma- 
terial on Claims to Legal Departments 
Without Comment, Says R. E.: Hall 
Casualty insurance producers should 

have a first hand knowledge of the legal 

principles upon which are based the de- 
mands for the various forms of liability 
protection. However, they should nt 
express legal opinions on claims that 
have been made, R. E. Hall, associate 
counsel of the Aetna Life group, told the 

Aetna Casualty & Surety’s sales train- 

ing school, being held at the home of- 

fice for casualty commission producers. 

He was explaining the law of liability 

for negligence as related to insurance. 
“As producers,” said Mr. Hall, “you 

will find that you will handle legal ques- 
tions arising in connection with claims 
which have actually been made under in- 
surance policies more safely and satis- 
factorily to yourselves and to your com- 


JOYCE “BUY NOW” DRIVE 





U-ges Nat’l Surety Agents to Start Or- 
ganized Campaigns in Their Com- 
munities Against Hoarding 

As one definite way to improve the 
economic situation in this country Wil- 
liam B. Joyce, National Surety chair- 
man, believes that if the 49,000,000 peo- 
ple still profitably employed were to 
spend an extra dollar each week for a 
year there would be an additional $2,- 
548,000,000 diverted into the trade chan- 
nels of the United States annually. In 
keeping with this thought Mr. Joyce has 
inaugurated a “Buying for Prosperity” 
campaign in National Surety ranks, 
sending a dynamic letter to its 14,000 
agents and representatives in which he 
said in part: 

“We urge you all (and ask you to use 
your influence with others) to start per- 
sonally buying all of the things that you 
would normally buy for your personal 
needs, and an ‘extra’ sum. Of course, 
buy prudently and conservatively, but 
spend some of your money instead of 
hoarding it. 

“To those associated with the com- 
pany outside of New York, we recom- 
mend that they take the lead in organ- 
izing, in their respective communities, 
a committee of important business men 
to arouse the people into promptly buy- 
ing for their needs (and luxuries too, 
where they can) and make the cam- 
paign as important and far-reaching as 
possible. I have personally already 
started and intend to continue. 

“Tn our opinion there is nothing more 
important to the business people and 
wage-earners of this nation than this 
kind of a program, and this includes you 
and us.” 





SEN. ALEX COWAN DEAD 





Prominent Port Huron Agent Succumbs 
to Double Pneumonia; Active for 
Years in Legislative Work 
Alex Cowan of Port Huron, Michigan 
state senator and one of the most prom- 


inent insurance agents of the state, 
passed away last week of double pneu- 
monia which had been intensified by 
heart complications in the last stages of 
his critical illness. Senator Cowan had 
been chairman of the senate insurance 
committee for the past two sessions of 
the Michigan legislature; had sponsored 
considerable legislation designed to im- 
prove insurance conditions, and in the 
recent Republican primary he had no 
opposition for re-election to a_ third 
term. In his death Michigan loses a 
level-headed, keenly alert insurance ex- 
ecutive and a legislative leader whose 
presence in the 1933 Legislature will be 
greatly missed as he was counted upon 
to push through the Senate measures 
advantageous to sound insurance and 
head off those of an obnoxious nature. 
Funeral services, held a week ago, 
were attended by many insurance and 
political leaders including Gov. Wilbur 
M. Brucker, Lieutenant-Governor L. D. 
Dickinson, a delegation of fellow Sen- 
ators and friends in agency and com- 
pany ranks. Before forming his agency 
Senator Cowan was treasurer of St. 
Clair county. Mich., and prior to that 
ran a large farm. His first political ac- 
tivity was in 1922 as a member of the 
lower House. In recent years he was 
active in the affairs of the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents. 





panies by referring the claims, without 
any expression of opinion, to the claim 
department. or adjuster. or attorney. just 
as promptly as possible. Not only is 
this important because it is their busi- 
ness rather than that of the producer to 
nass upon the question, but also because 
it is always dangerous and often leads 
to embarrassment to express any such 
opinion until after full investigation and 
consideration.” 





ENTERS VERMONT 


The Shelby Mutual Plate Glass has 
been admitted to Vermont. 





HEALTH 





ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE 
EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR 
‘THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 


THE THIRD LARGEST STOCK 

COMPANY IN THIS COUNTRY 

CONFINING ITS RISKS TO THIS 
LINE 








Non-Cancellable, non-prorating poli- 
cies paying from first day regardless 
of house confinement. 


Large writing commission, liberal re- 
newals and small salary to parties 
qualifying. 


LOYAL 


PROTECTIVE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 


“True to its Name” 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
CANADIAN OFFICE 
Toronto, Ontario 





JoHN M. PoweEL., President 











RETURN COMMISSION SUIT 


N. Y. Appellate Division Holds Agent 
Entitled to Full Commission De- 
spite Cancellation 


An aviation insurance company which 
had issued policies through its general 
agent covering hazards of an air line 
agreed to cancel the accidental damage 
coverage in certain of the policies at 
short rates, although a rider on the poli- 
cies provided that no return premium 
should be due in the event of the in- 
sured requiring cancellation of the pol- 
icy. The unearned premium on the can- 
cellation, amounting to $10,972, was re- 
paid to the air line. The general agent’s 
commission paid him on this amount was 
$1,194.51. The insurance company sued 
the agent for this return commission by 
virtue of the terms of the agency con- 
tract. 

The only reference to commission the 
court found in the agency contract was 
to the effect that in case of cancellation 
or refund premium due the insured after 
termination of the agency “the general 
agent shall return to the company a pro 
rata portion of commission on that part 
of the premium on which it may be nec- 
essary for the company to refund to the 
assured, provided always that this stipu- 
lation shall not apply to contracts can- 
celled and rewritten through another 
agency.” 

The New York Appellate Division, 
Aero Ins. Co. v. Rand, held that under 
the policies the company was under no 
obligation to make the refund which it 
voluntarily did make, and that. therefore, 
it could not be deemed that it was “nec- 
essary” for it to make the refund to the 
insured within the meaning of the quoted 
paragraph of the agency contract. 

Tudgmert was therefore directed for 
the defendant. 


ON NEWARK CHEST COMMITTEF 
William .T. Haynes, Newark branch 








manager of the New Amsterdam Casual- 
tv, has been annointed to the insurance 
division of the Newark Community Chest 
campaign committee. 
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Phila. Bar Ass’n Frowns 
On Auto Compensation 


BUT FAVORS BAY STATE LAW 





Action Opposed by Keystone Auto Club; 
“Committee of 9” Views on Compen- 
sation Plan Given by A. J. Lilly 





Although the Philadelphia Bar Asso- 
ciation recently went on record against 
the adoption in Pennsylvania of a com- 
pulsory compensation scheme to cut 
down automobile accidents its action in 
favoring the Massachusetts compulsory 


automobile insurance law has aroused 
both amazement and protests. The Key- 
stone Automobile Club in particular 


through J. Borton Weeks, its president, 
has recorded strong opposition to the 
idea of “saddling compulsory automobile 
insurance, with its great financial bur- 
dens, on the motorists of Pennsylvania.” 
President Weeks, however, indicates 
that every assistance will be rendered to 
the bar association and other agencies 
in urging the enactment of a financial 
responsibility law for the state. 

With the Philadelphia excitement at 
its height the “Committee of Nine”: on 
Financial Responsibility for Automobile 
Accidents has been active in combatting 
the compulsory compensation scheme. 
The principal objections to this scheme 
have already been ably summarized by 
no less an authority than Austin J. Lilly, 
Maryland Casualty general counsel, a 
member of the “Committee of Nine” as 
his contribution to a symposium on the 
subject appearing in the Columbia Law 
Review and which has now been reprint- 
ed in booklet form. Although conceding 
that the prolonged investigation into the 
problem made by Columbia University’s 
Committee to Study Compensation fox 
Automobile Accidents was “undoubtedly 
a valuable contribution to the literature 
on the subject,” Mr. Lilly finds it impos- 
sible to believe that compulsory compen- 
sation in the form submitted is the de- 
sired solution. He points out: 

No Precedent for Compensation 
Analogy 

“The compensation scheme works two 
ways: it not only imposes a liability 
upon the person causing the accident, 
regardless of his fault, but it operates to 
deprive the victim of substantial rights 
secured to him by the present law—the 
tight to recover (unquestionably a valu- 
able right in many instances) the full 


or a substantial measure of his dam- 
ages.” Furthermore, Mr. Lilly does not” 
believe that workmen’s compensation 


analogy, referred to in the committee’s 
report, affords either precedent or jus- 
tification. “Only in superficial aspects 
are the two forms of insurance alike,” he 
says. 

Summing up a convincing series of ar- 
guments against the scheme’s adoption, 
Mr. Lilly points to the rapid increase in 
auto liability costs in Massachusetts un- 
der its compulsory law and to the fact 
that workmen’s compensation costs there 
have nearly doubled. “Such is the trend 
of all experience in like cases,” he de- 
clares. It is too much to hope that it 
can be avoided, even that it can be mini- 
mized, under a law which, as proposed, 
would have the most unfavorable fea- 
tures of both, together with a few addi- 
tonal ones from which the other two, 
lortinately for the premium payers, are 
more or less free. 

“Perhaps I am pessimistic. If so, it is 
hecause I have seen the compulsory lia- 
bility premium dollar, the workmen’s 
compensation premium dollar, year after 
year, despite increasing rates, despite in- 
creasing economies, fall short of insur- 
ance costs. These are two of the most 
overworked dollars in the business. I 
shudder at thought of the fate of their 
potential companion, the automobile com- 
nensation premium dollar: and T truct 
it will not soon come to join them in 
their misery.” 

ther participants in the Svmoosium 
vere Young B. Smith and Neel T. Dow- 
ling of the Columbia Law School. 


M. J. THOMPSON NEW PRESIDENT 
Standard Accident Manager Heads Cas- 
ualty Accountants Ass’n in N. Y.; 
First Fall Meeting Oct. 20 

M. J. Thompson, office manager of the 
New York branch of the Standard Acci- 
dent, has been elected president of the 
Insurance Accountants Association of 
New York, composed of casualty com- 
pany men who handle such problems. 
Mr. Thompson succeeds Norman Gillette, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, who was the 
second president of the organization and 
who held office last year. ‘ 

The operations of the association are 
handled by a board of governors of 
seven, three of whom are selected as of- 


fice-s. In addition to Mr. Thompson the 
hoard includes J. H. Foley, National 


Surety, newly elected vice-president; A. 
C. Ederle, Globe Indemnity, new secre- 
tary-treasurer; Howard T. Curran, 
Marvland Casualty; J. G. Shimko, Stand- 
ard Surety & Casualty; A. G. Schneider, 
Fidelity & Deposit, and E. W. Oberg. 
New Amsterdam Casualty. The first fall 
get-together of the association will be 
October 20. 

Newly elected President Thompson 
has been with the Standard Accident for 
the past nine years, his first and only 
company connection. 


NEW EXECUTIVE “SPECIAL” 

Robert S. Harvey is the newly appoint- 
ed executive special agent of the Con- 
tinental Casualty in ms Chicago home 
office. He comes to the company atter 
some valuable field work with the Cen- 
tury Indemnity in the mid-west, having 
traveled the states of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota and northern Michigan terri- 
tory. Special agency work for the In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North America 
in Wisconsin from 1926 to 1929 also add- 
ed substantially to Mr. Harvey’s insur- 
ance experience. 





CHICAGO A. & H. CONGRESS 

A big sales congress on accident and 
health insurance is being planned by the 
Accident & Health Insurance Club of 
Chicago for November 16. A commit- 
tee, headed by R. W. Abbott, Maryland 
Casualty, club president, is now working 
energetically to make the occasion an 
outstanding one. Publicity for the affair 
is being handled by F. W. McIntosh, 
Monarch Life, committée chairman. 





PLAN GALA CHRISTMAS PARTY 

In view of the depression the Casualty 
& Surety Club of New York by unani- 
mous action of its executive committee 
has canceled the usual fall get-together 
dinner in favor of a gala Christmas 
party on December 15. 
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F. C. ROBERTSON TO RICHMOND 


F. & D. Manager Transferred from 
Hartford; Replaced There by L. D. 
Merrell of New Orleans; Other 

Changes 
Fidelity & 


managerial changes Fred C. Robertson, 


In a number of Deposit 
Hartford branch manager since 1930, is 
following the 
resignation there of G. S. Guy, who had 


transferred to Richmond 


been co-manager with A. M. Cannon; L. 
D. Merrell, F. & D. manager-at New 
Orleans, replaces Mr. Robertson at 
Hartford while his former post is filled 
by A. S. Kirchoff, field representative in 
the company’s Chicago branch. Mr. Can- 
non continues at the Richmond office as 
resident vice-president. 

Mr. Robertson, a Southerner by birth, 
has been connected with the F. & D. for 
a number of years in a managerial ca- 
pacity, having served successively as as- 
sistant manager at Indianapolis, then as 
manager there and later as Omaha man- 
ager. Early in 1930 he joined the United 
States Casualty as assistant manager of 
its home office surety department, from 
which post he resigned a few months 
later to assume the managership of the 
F. & D.’s newly opened branch in Hart- 
ford. 













Mu 





E have represented the FaD 

continuously for over thirty 
years and feel that the underwriting 
policies of the company have been 
broad enough to keep abreast of 
progress, yet conservative enough to 
avoid unsound practices. We are 
confident that the financial structure 
of the company is strong enough to 
meet all demands on it in good 
times and bad. 


“Co-operation of the home office 
in working out mutual problems, as 
well as confidence that all claims 
will be paid fairly and promptly, 
make it a pleasure to represent the 
pioneer surety company of the 
country.’ ’ 
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Davidson on Jumbo Cases 


(Continued from Page 3) 


industrialist a policy (not included in the 
above list), having an annual premium 
of $104,000. The premium was paid this 
year when due without taking advantage 
of the grace period and the insured told 
me that because he appreciated the sta- 
bility of his insurance investment as 
compared with other investments he had 
provided a funded insurance trust so that 
the funds would be on hand each year 
to pay the premium. During 1931 we 
wrote four other large cases none of 
which were security dealers, corpora- 
tions or partnerships. There were two 
cases of $1,000,000 each and a case of 
$775,000, which are included in the above 
statement and another case not included 
in the above statement having annual 
premiums of $40,000. All of these except 
the case having $40,000 annual premiums 
have created funded trusts for the pur- 
pose of making certain that the pre- 
miums will be paid. These people, how- 
ever, were connected with industrial and 
commercial businesses. 

Different Underwriting Standards 

In refuting the many false statements 
that I have heard about “Jumbo” cases. 
I do not want to give the impression 
that the underwriting standards for such 
cases are the same as those governing 
the smaller cases and that the companies 
do not have objections to these cases 
that do not apply to the smaller cases. 

The underwriting standards that con- 
trol the acceptance of “Jumbo” cases are 
different. This was explained by the 
medical director of one of the leading 
eastern companies who recently said to 
me: “In the acceptance of the smaller 
risks we place the underwriting factors 
in the order of importance as follows: 
1. Medical aspects. 2. The financial con- 
dition of the applicant. 3. The agent 
presenting the case. 

“In considering ‘Jumbo’ risks, we place 
the underwriting factors in the order of 
importance as follows: 1. The agent who 
presents the case. 2. The financial con- 
dition of the applicant. 3. The medical 
aspects.” 

The order in which this medical di- 
rector outlined the underwriting factors 
of “Jumbo” cases also brings out the 
special objections that apply to the 
larger cases and do not apply to the 
smaller cases. 

Objections 

These objections are as follows: 

1. There is more danger in accepting 
million-dollar cases from underwriters 
who are not experienced in handling 
such cases than in accepting these cases 
from men who specialize in them. The 
effect of an agent’s experience or the 
lack of it as an underwriting factor may 
be illustrated by comparing any agent’s 
first year record with his tenth year. 
During my first year in the life insur- 
ance business, 60% of my cases were 
declined. My average policy that year 
was $2,000. Last year my average policy 
was $800,000, and I did not have any 
declined. Should I conclude that com- 
panies are opposed to $2,000 cases but 
that they let down the bars for $800,000 
ones, or should I conclude that the heavy 
declination rate for my first year was 
due to my inexperience? Again, a com- 
pany will naturally receive poorer risks 
from a man who writes an application 
for life insurance once a year than they 
will from the man who is devoting all of 
his time to the life insurance business. 
The same thing is true regarding the 
placing of a “Jumbo” case by the agent 
whose average application is $5,000 or 
under. The experience, as well as the 
integrity of the agent is an important 
factor. 

Another reason for considering the 
experience of the agent in such cases, 
as a factor, is that the excitement and 
enthusiasm of the agent over his one 
big case is likely to result in undue pres- 
sure being put on the issuing depart- 
ment. I shall never forget my first 
$100 000 case. After writing the case in 


Louisville, I made a trip to the home 


office of the Mutual Benefit and camped 
right there until the case was issued. I 
think that I saw Dr. Ward and Dr. 
Clark and almost every other doctor in 
the home office every day for a week. 
After the doctors had approved the case 
I could hardly wait for them to take the 
papers into Mr. Rhodes, who was then 
actuary and mathematician, to secure 
his approval. Instead of giving this ap- 
proval, Mr. Rhodes requested several ad- 
ditional specimens. We secured them 
and the case was issued. The applicant, 
however, died about three years later. I 
was satisfied to let cases of the size I 
was accustomed to, go through the usual 
routine without any interference on my 
part, but when a case of $50,000 or more 
came along, which was once in several 
years, I wanted to go to the home office 
and put on all the pressure I could, in 
addition to getting the general agent to 
put on all the pressure he could. I now 
realize that this was a mistake on my 
part, even as far as my own interest 
was concerned and also that home offices 
have probably been more tolerant with 
agents in this respect than they should 
have been. 
Preparing for a Large Case 

You may believe it or not, but our 
present method in handling a million 
dollar case is to present the applicant for 
examination and permit the papers to go 
through the regular routine. We try to 
furnish complete information with the 
papers after which we let the company 
strictly alone until a decision has been 
reached. The home office underwriters 
will voluntarily ask for any information 
that the agent might possibly have on 
questionable items and it is much better 
to let the case alone and have the re- 
quest for an interview come from the 
home office underwriter than from the 
other side. All of the cases in the above 
statement were presented to the Metro- 
politan in the usual routine and were not 
discussed with the medical director or 
the underwriter until the company’s de- 
cision had been given. 

2. Another objection in connection 
with “Jumbo” cases is that in most cases, 
the agent or the applicant does not fur- 
nish sufficient financial information, or 
the information given does not warrant 
the amount applied for. If a man asks 
a bank to risk a million dollars by loan- 
ing it to him, he would expect to furnish 
complete financial information, which in- 
formation would include not merely a 
statement that he was worth a certain 
amount of money, but would include 
proof of the correctness of the state- 
ments made. If the applicant wishes the 
life insurance company to take a risk of 
$1,000,000 on him, should not the appli- 
cant and the agent be just as thorough 
and as accurate in presenting to the in- 
surance company the financial informa- 
tion and the proof of its correctness? 
Many “Jumbo” cases are declined or 
discouraged for this reason, but that 
again is not because of the size of the 
case but is because of the lack of ex- 
perience, ability or carefulness on the 
part of the agent. 

3. Another objection which often oc- 
curs in connection with “Jumbo” cases, 
but is again not due to the size of the 
case. is that of the insurance being ap- 
plied for because a bank or banker has 
demanded that the applicant secure the 
insurance for their protection. This 
means that one of the principal sources 
that the life insurance company uses for 
securing credit information is preju- 
diced. There have been some large cases 
where the applicant would have died 
heavily insolvent and because of this fact 
he was required by his creditors to ap- 
ply for life insurance. The onlv sources 
from which the company could secure 
the necessary financial information were 
the bankers, the applicant and the agent, 
and the companies have felt that under 
such circumstances the parties furnish- 
ing this information have been  over- 
enthusiastic in making it annear as fa- 
vorable as possible. This objection does 


A. & H. MANAGERS GROWING 





Select Pittsburgh for 1933 Convention; 
Six Regional V.-P.’s Named; Inter- 
national Affiliations Desired 
The keen interest of the National As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Mana- 
gers,in increasing the importance and 
scope of the accident and health busi- 
ness is indicated in a bulletin sent out 
by E. H. “Count” Mueller, Madison, 
Wis., this year’s president. One of its 
objectives is to have a definite place in 
every big insurance meeting given to ac- 
cident and health subjects. The devel- 
opment of new clubs and an increase in 
associate membership is also desired. 
President Mueller points to the success- 
ful one-day sales congresses which have 
already been held and urges that re- 
gional conventions be attempted. Both 
in Cleveland and Chicago such con- 
gresses are planned following the big 
Detroit Club affair and the Accident & 
Health Week staged by the Los Angeles 

and San Francisco clubs. 

It has been decided to hold the 1933 
national convention of the association in 
Pittsburgh, the date of which will be an- 
nounced later. In the meantime Presi- 
dent Mueller seeks foreign affiliations, 
suggesting that members with contacts 
in Canada, Hawaii or Great Britain get 
busy. Regional chairmen selected for 
the club year are as follows: 

Pacific states: Stephen Chelbay, San 
Francisco; Western states: R. M. 
Bushee, Aetna Life, Seattle; Southern 
states: J. E. Powell, Provident Life & 
Accident, Chattanooga; Great Lake 
states: Harry Cunnington, W. G. Wilson 
agency, Cleveland; Middle Atlantic 
states: Fred G. Burgoyne, Union Indem- 
nity, New York, and New England 
states: H. B. Fowler, Columbian Na- 
tional Life, Boston. Armand Sommer, 
Continental Casualty in Chicago and who 
was first president of the club there, is 
secretary-treasurer of the national body. 


QUARTERLY PREMIUM MEETING 

Member companies of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference in- 
terested in quarterly premium commer- 
cial business and who were active in 
drawing up agreements relative to uni- 
form phraseology and underwriting prac- 
tices in writing such business will meet 
informally November 1 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, to discuss the 
practical application of these agreements 





.in policy contracts now being issued. 


This meeting, set for the same time as 
the gathering of the Life Agency Offi- 
cers’ and Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, is similar to those held last year 
which proved to be so informative and 
well worth while to those who were 
present. 


CAR ACCIDENTS DECREASE 

Philadelphia motor car accidents are 
showing a considerable decrease. For 
the first eight months of this year it 
was 15%. 








not exist because of the size of the ap- 
plication, but because the applicant is 
not entitled to the insurance and an 
agent with sufficient experience would 
have known it in advance. 

Conclusion 

Our own experience leads us to believe 
that “Jumbo” risks, when properly un- 
derwritten are the most economical and 
the most desirable business an insurance 
company can get. We are perfectly 
willing to admit, however, that if the 
large cases are not properly underwrit- 
ten they are far more dangerous than 
small cases that are not properly under- 
written. 

We believe that if the applicant is en- 
titled to the amount of insurance ap- 
plied for, a large application will receive 
better consideration in the home offices 
than a small one, that is, it is *much 
easier to get the insurance issued, that 
the suicide hazard is not affected mere- 
ly because of the size of the policy, and 
that the lapse ratio will be better unless 
the large policies are confined to the two 
classes producing the greatest percent- 
age of lapsation. 


Ree: cay 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 


E. C. Lunt 


(Continued from Page 35) 


bond. When company B paid the $25,000 
loss reported on June 30, 1930, it imme- 
diately became liable for losses accruing 
thereafter up to the full penalty of the 
$50,000; and loss F occurred there- 
alter. 











Other Recovery Cases 


7. Another example, based on two 
Form 8 bonds: Let us assume this time 
that a $10,000 Form 8 bond issued to a 
bank terminated December 31, 1929, un- 
reduced in amount, and was replaced on 
January 1, 1930, with a $50,000 Form 8 
bond, having a continuity rider attached 
(cf. the second rider described in Sec. 
tion 4), issued by company B; and let 
us assume further that. losses, having no 
connection with each other, occur as fol- 
lows: 

(a) $50,000 sustained June 30, 1929, dis. 
covered and reported December 1, 1930. 

(b) $50,000 sustained September 1, 1929, dis. 
covered and reported February 1, 1931. 

(c) $100,000 sustained February 1, 1929, dis. 
covered and reported March 1, 1931. 

(d) $50,000 sustained February 1, 1930, dis. 
covered and reported April 1, 1931. 

(e) $100,000 sustained January 15, 
discovered and reported May 1, 1931. 

Assuming that all these losses, irre- 
spective of their amounts and dates of 
occurrence, were of such a nature as to 
fall within the coverage of both the prior 
and the new bonds, the insured could 
make recovery as follows: 

The rider would have nothing to do 
with loss A ($50,000) because twelve 
months would not have elapsed after the 
termination of the prior bond; and a 
claim thereunder for the full amount of 
the loss would be payable by company A. 
Company A would be out of it by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931, when loss B was reported, 
and that loss would be paid by company 
B under the rider. 

The C loss would likewise interest 
company B only. That company would 
have to pay, however, not $100,000 but 
$50,000 because Section 2 of the appro- 
priate rider (cited in Section 4) limits the 
liability of the new company, under its 
bond as extended, to the amount of its 
bond. This provision involves no injus- 
tice to the insured: if it had bought a 
new bond in the same amount as the 
old one, it could have collected this loss 
in full. 

The D loss will be payable by com- 
pany B, not under the continuity rider, 
but under the superseding bond itself 
The fact that company B has already, 
when this loss is reported, paid two $50,- 
000 losses under its bond as extended 
(losses B and C) will not enable it to 
escape liability for this additional loss of 
the same amount. 

The E loss will be payable by company 
B, again not under the continuity rider, 
but because of the retroactive-restora- 
tion-of-liability provision of the super- 
seding bond; but only, of course, to the 
extent of $50,000. 


1930, 





COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP 


The company membership of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, both national and local, stands at 
present at 100: seventy-two stock car- 
riers, eighteen mutuals and six recipro- 
cals. This is a net loss of seven com- 
panies for the year. 





MOTHER OF L. C. ADAIR DIES 


Mrs. Sidney Taylor Adair, mother of 
Lewis C. Adair, resident manager at 
Richmond, Va., for the Fidelity & Cas 
ualty, died recently at the home of \rs 
Henry H. Hurt, a daughter, in Yonkers 
N. Y., aged 79. Interment was in Ricli- 
mond. 
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